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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

| S.W. H.—The compiler of the treatise you mention is unknown to fame as 

| @gas engineer, and has evidently little practical acquaintance with the 
subject upon which he has undertaken to enlighten the public. With Mr. 

| Croll’s assistance and the aid of our columns, he has, however, produced 
a work containing much useful information ; although, notwithstanding 


an gem” enmaery in stating several of the disputed points which now 
divide the different schools of gas manufacturers, there is an evident 





| leaning to the new school of high heats and large produce. In spite, how- 
| ever, of these defects, it is the best treatise on gas we have yet seen, and 
| has the additional recommendation of being cheap and accessible to ail. 


| NOTICES. 

The subscription is 10s. per annum if paid in advance, or 12s. on 
credit, payable in two sums of 6s, each, due in June and December 
of each year. All subscriptions commence from the 10th of 
January. 

All communications and orders for Advertisements to be addressed to 
the Editor, 32, Bucklersbury, London. 

The Editor will be particularly obliged by his friends forwarding 
to him Notices of all Meetings, Trials, or Appeals, which it may be 
interesting to the Gas World to have reported. 








| Circular to Gas Companies. 

Tux judges of England, sitting in banco regina, have judicially 
decided, in the case of the Queen against the Sheffield Gas 
Consumers’ Company, that the opening of a trench in the 
Queen’s highway for the laying of a gas-pipe, except under 
‘Statutory authority, is a nuisance indictable at common law, 
and punishable by fine or imprisonment at their discretion. It 
is scarcely possible to exaggerate the gravity of this judgment ; 
for, though it protects from unprincipled opposition and pres- 
Sure, gas companies whose projects have received the approba- 
tion of Parliament, yet it may seriously cripple the operations of 
(every existing or future gas company, not authorised by special 
act of Parliament, the scenes of whose operations embrace the 
lighting of towns and places where the highways are under the 
|jurisdiction of trustees appointed in virtue of the 5th and 6th 
Vict., c. 50, commonly called the General Highway Act, or 
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thorise the opening of streets for the laying down of gas-pipes, i 

either by themselves or their delegates. H 
An ample report of the arguments upon which this de- 


| cision is grounded will be found in another column, and it | 


fully confirms the opinion we expressed in December, 1851, | 
when this question was first mooted. It now only remains to | 
call up the defendants, one of whom is chairman of the High- | 
way Board, and three others directors of the Gas Company, 
for judgment, to complete the proceedings. The punishment 
to be inflicted will, in some measure, depend upon the dis- 
position shown by the defendants to respect the law now that 
its judgment has been pronounced ; the opening of a trench | 
for the laying even of a service-pipe, under present circum- 
stances, might be urged as an aggravation of the offence, so 
that really there seems to be no alternative but the suspension 
of all further active operations till the project of the Sheffield | 
Gas Consumers’ Company has received the sanction of 
Parliament. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal have confirmed the decision 
of the Berwick Quarter Sessions reported in our last, by which 
David White was found guilty of larceny, in obtaining a 
supply of gas without its going through the meter. We are 
unable this month to give the report of the arguments at | 
length, but propose doing so at an early period. 

The ‘Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal” for June | 
publishes the following letter addressed to its editor by Mr. 
Clegg, jun., which we transfer to our columns in justification 
of the course we have pursued in treating the hydro-carbon gas 
question, and as some compensation for the obloquy and mis- 
representation to which we have been subjected by its inte- 
rested and ignorant advocates and organs. 

** HYDRO-CARBON GAS. 

“« Sir,—Many proprietors and managers of provincial gas 
works having written to me for my opinion upon the merits of 
the hydro-carbon system of manufacture, I trust that you will 
permit me to occupy a small space in your Journat, that I 
may answer them, for, if I had to write to each separately, my || 
time would be fully occupied for a week at least. \ 

‘He is a bold man who at the present day condemns a new ; 
thing without very deliberate consideration, and he is an [ 
imprudent one if he accepts for truth everything that is | 
advanced in favour of a new thing without the same precaution. |, 
To the latter fault I fear I must plead guilty, with extenuating | 
circumstances, and am willing to undergo a punishment for the | 
same, provided it be of a mild form, and not too inconvenient. || 

“ A perfect illuminating gas is that which consists of light- || 
giving hydro-carbons, with pure hydrogen asa diluent. The || 
‘ hydro-carbon’ process approaches the nearest of any to this |, 
in theory ; and in practice the increase in the total illuminating || 
power afforded by a given weight of coal very greatly exceeds || 
that got by simple distillation, as in the ordinary process of || 
gas making, provided the working be conducted with scrupulous | 
care and precision; but, unless it is, the results are liable to |; 
great variations, the gas being sometimes rich, and at others | 
so poor as to possess scarcely any power of giving light. The) 
difficulty seems to lie in the mode of generating the water gas, | 
and in the uncertainty of the amount of dilution given to the | 
coal gas. 

** Until this part of the system is rendered more perfect, no 
gas establishment will, in my opinion, be justified in adopting 
the ‘hydro-carbon’ process. I do not believe it will be long 
ere such contrivances as will effect the regulation of the diluent 
will be added to the apparatus. The system will have doubtless 
fair trials at the South Metropolitan, the Edinburgh, and the 
Leith Gas Works, and I sincerely hope they may be successful. 

** Samu. Cueca, Jun. 
“* Buckingham-street, Adelphi, May 23, 1853.” 
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Having ourselves no recantation to make, or opinion upon 
this question to modify, we can afford to be generous, and shall 
consequently leave any chastisement Mr. Clegg may have to 
undergo, to be inflicted by his quondam clients, the Hydro- 
Carbon Gas Company and their agents ; but, though we fully 
approve of the conclusions at which he has arrived, we must 
express our dissent from the reasons which he states have 
determined him in the opinion he has had the courage to 
express. ‘The difficulty,” according to him, “seems to be in 
the mode of generating the water gas;” but he further gues on 
ito add, “and in the uncertainty of the amount of dilution given 
'to the coal gas.” According to our view of the matter, the 
latter presents no difficulty whatever, when once the pure 
water gas—“ half and half,” as we may term it, half hydrogen 
and half carbonic oxide—has been obtained at a cheap rate. 
Simple mechanical contrivances are numerous, by which these 
gases may be mixed in given and constant proportions with 
luminiferous hydro-carbons. But the real difficulty of the 
process consists in the economical production of the water 
gases themselves, which, so far as experience enables us to 
judge, are more costly than the gases, more or less lumini- 
ferous, generated by the ordinary process from common coal. 
When future discoveries and improvements shall have shown 
us how to manufacture, at a saving of 50 per cent. upon the 
present cost of coal gas, a mixture of non-luminiferous per- 
mament combustible gases into the composition of which hy- 
drogen shall enter for one half, then we shall have some prospect 
of the realisation of Mr. Clegg’s hopes; but, with our present 
nformation and experience, we are unable to assent even to 
his proposition that the ‘‘ hydro-carbon” process approaches 
the nearest of any in theory, to that whereby “a perfect 
| illuminating gas” is to be produced. In giving this opinion, 
he must have overlooked the fact that for each volume of 
hydrogen gas generated by the decomposition of water in 
contact with heated carbon, there must be generated an equal 
volume of carbonic oxide, or half a volume of carbonic acid, 
/and that, under any cirumstances, the hydrogen must be far 
from “pure.” The genius who proposed to produce illu- 
\minating gas by the decomposition of a mixture of water and 
‘aleohol by voltaic electricity or magnetism, approached im- 
‘measurably nearer to perfection than Mr. White, as by that 
‘process pure hydrogen and olefiant gases, and nothing else, 
‘are really produced—at what cost it is scarcely necessary now 
|to inquire; though, probably, we shail hear some day or other 
‘of the residuary acetic acid, or vinegar, playing the part of 
‘the pigments in the electrical power and colour project, and 
‘more than repaying the cost of the materials employed. 
| A perfect theoretical hydro-carbon gas, made from Boghead 
‘cannel at the rate of 75,000 feet per ton, and giving the light 
of 12 standard sperm candles for the 5-feet argand burner, 
will have the following average composition :— 
| Hydro-carbon vapours 
| Light carburetted hydrogen...... 

Hydrogen 
Carbonic oxide... 











| 
'a mixture in which Mr. Clegg’s perfect illuminating gas, 


(of “‘light-giving hydro-carbons with pure hydrogen as a 
diluent,” is only found to the extent of 50 per cent. 

In drawing attention to this branch of the question, we 
‘are far from insinuating that a gas constituted as above 
/mentioned is not one perfectly well suited for all the ordinary 
purposes to which illuminating gas is capable of being applied, 
but a larger per centage of hydrogen can only be obtained by 
'the production of a portion of carbonic acid in the first 
\instance, the expense of abstracting which considerably 
enhances the total cost of the purified gas. 





THE CENTRAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


| We have never taken much trouble to conceal our aversion 
‘to the further progress of that place-hunting and patronage- 
| affording system of centralisation which has of late years begun 
ito supersede the good old Anglo-Saxon principle of open com- 
'petition. In fact, we are of that plain, home-spun class by 
,whom centralisation is regarded in the light of a foreign 
‘reptile—an animal unknown and injurious to the British con- 
|stitution. Nevertheless, that a nation situated as we are, and 
{compelled periodically to ally ourselves with foreign powers, 
|should always have a certain amount of this toady-producing 


} 
| 
| 
| 








vice in high quarters, is natural enough, and only equivalent 
to saying that the exercise of power, even though hurtful to 
the people from whom that power is derived, possesses stil] | 
a decided attraction to minds educated under notions of 
hereditary superiority. The grand assumption of infallibility | 
is not, in fact, limited to any particular nation or individual, | 
but passes imperceptibly down through the whole structure of | 
society, and as there are always, in the neighbourhood of 
courts and palaces, large collections of those parasitic plants 
which in growing seem to add tothe importance of that which 
sustains them, it does not surprise us to find individuals filling 
the highest and most dignified positions in society, more than 
usually surrounded by blood-sucking creepers of the above 
description. Such is the homage which power pays to weak. 
ness, that it is thus compelled to bear these social weeds, and 
gratify its vanity at the expense of its reason. Now, centra- 
lisation possesses for such persons many very important 
advantages : thus, it removes the necessity for giving support, 
as this is done at the expense of the industrial energy of the| 
nation ; it permits of a provision for decayed and worn-out 
followers ; and, lastly, it gratifies the vanity of the weeds! 
themselves by favouring the growth of other parasites (meaner | 
still) to cling at second hand, and complete the humiliating | 
picture. In Paris, Berlin, Vienna, &c., this system has grown 
into established use, and consequently all classes of society | 
are indiscriminately engaged in its propagation, and with| 
results, fortunately for us, only known by hearsay in England; | 
still, however, the practice abroad embodies all the virtue and| 
talent, as well as all the vice and dulness, of the nation; in 
this country, as yet, we have seen neither talent nor virtue of 
any kind willing to lend itself to such baseness. The names 
hitherto associated with centralisation have been remarkable 
only for their previous obscurity—“‘ ignoti homines et repentini,” 
as Cicero calls them ; and one of the great difficulties connected 
with an investigation into the misdeeds of this system arises 
out of the absolute impossibility of discovering the antecedents 
of the different ‘‘ nobodies” that come under the generic term, 
‘the board, the commissioners, the superintending inspectors, 
&c.” Briefless barristers, used-up attorneys, physicians with- 
out patients, embryo engineers without work, and livery 
servants out of livery, constitute the motley collection, and 
hide their natural insignificance beneath a Governmental seal 
and a smooth title. 

With such sentiments, it may readily be supposed that we 
are not sorry to perceive the approach of something like a 
struggle for the preservation of our ancestral rights and 
practices ; on the contrary, we say ‘God speed” the contest, 
and give us health and strength to take our share in it. 


The diffusive power of free unrestricted competition has 
been the foundation of British prosperity ; this, and this alone, 
has maintained, against every obstacle, the vital circulation of 
our social system, and prevented, as in France and other 
countries, a fatal regurgitation of blood upon the heart. It 
has warmed and nourished the most remote extremities of our| 
constitution, and dispelled those local congestions which ever | 
end in inflammatory sedition and revolution. We area great, 
a free, and a contented people, because the highway of suc-| 
cessful competition is open to the talent and energy of every 
man in the kingdom, and never shall that highway be closed | 
by centralisation without a fearful battle. We say to all 
friends of liberty, Be up and stirring, for lo! the time is come. | 

The following letter, addressed to the Marquis of Chandos, | 
the chairman of the committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to investigate the Great Grimsby Improvement Bill, | 
by T. Hawksley, Esq., concerning the doings in that moral) 
swamp of pestilence, ‘‘ the General Board of Health,” will serve | 
to illustrate in some measure our previous observations :— 

“TO THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF CHANDOS, M.P. 

“ My Lorp,—In compiiance with your lordship’s command, I have the 
honour to state certain facts and objections to the assumed powers and 
proceedings of the General Board of Health, and to the unfair, obstructive, 
and, not unfrequently, corrupt ee of the superintending inspectors 
employed by the General Board. 

“ By the 119th section of the Public Health Act, it is provided that the 
consent of the General Board shall be a condition precedent to the raising 
of money on mortgage of local rates for effectuating, by the construction 
of permanent works, the object and purposes of the Public Health Act, 
just as, in the case of municipal corporations, the consent of the Treasury 
is by the Municipal Act made a condition precedent to the alienation of 
any portion of corporate property. 

“* Out of this very simple and apparently proper and innocent clause (so 
simple, proper, and innocent as to have escaped the attention of the 
Legislature when the Public Health Act was, under the plea of a sudden 
visitation of disease, hurriedly passed through Parliament), the General 
Board and its inspectors have respectively contrived and organised a 
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system of central control over local authorities, and of personal pecuniary 
advantage, hitherto unheard of in a country distinguished by the freedom 
of its institutions and the purity of its Government. 

«« The action of the General Board is shortly this :— 

“1, A memorial, purporting (and only purporting, for there is no 
inquiry into the fact) to have been signed by one-tenth only of the rate- 
payers, sets the board in motion. The memorial is frequently suggested 
to some person in the locality by an inspector, with an intimation that if 
such request be made, the General Board will select this particular 
inspector to hold the so-called local inquiry. 

“2, Upon receipt of this memorial, the General Board send down an 
inspector to make such local inquiry, which local inquiry invariably results 
in the production of a report by the inspector against all the existing 
institutions and authorities, and concludes by a recommendation that the 
Public Health Act shall be applied. 

“3. Thereupon, in almost all cases, the General Board makes a 
provisional order, or order in council, that the Public Health Act shall be 
applied, that a local board of health shall be constituted, and that all other 
local authorities (except municipal corporations), whether established by 
act of Parliament or otherwise, shall be abolished. Moreover, the order, 
anomalous as this may appear, generally assumes to repeal the whole or 
portions of existing acts of Parliament, to apply portions of other acts not 
relating to the locality, and sometimes even to revive the powers of former 
acts which the Legislature has deliberately repealed. 

“© 4, The order once applied, and the local board elected—works of 
drainage, water supply, or other local improvement are frequently pro- 
posed to be carried into execution; and therefore local boards have 
usually sought the assistance of such surveyors, architects, or civil engi- 
_neers, to assist and advise them, and to direct the practical operations, as 
the nature of the work might require. 

“5, Works cannot, however, be executed without funds ; an application 
to the General Board, therefore, becomes necessary, and is made. 

** 6, The General Board, however, instead of limiting its inquiry, as is 
done by the Treasury and other departments of Government, to the 
necessity of the work upon which the money is proposed to be expended, 
and the consequent general propriety of such expenditure, demands plans, 
surveys, detailed estimates, and other minute details of the work itself. 

“7, Having obtained these, they are placed in the hands of some one 
of the board’s superintending inspectors, to inquire, examine, and report 
upon. But it so happens that Mr. Chadwick (who, in fact, though not in 
law, is the board) entertains most peculiar views in favour of diminutive 
‘tubular pipe drains,’ ‘combined back drainage,’ ‘impermeable sewers,’ 
‘drainage water supplies,’ ‘soil pans fed direct from water mains,’ 
‘distribution of sewage water by pumping over adjacent lands,’ ‘large 
scale surveys,’ &c., in not one of which is he countenanced by the most 
eminent and most practical men of the profession; and it further happens 
that the five inspectors selected by the board not only do adopt Mr. Chad- 
wick’s peculiar views, but are also permitted, and by Mr. Chadwick 
directly encouraged, to obtain from local boards, as private engineers and 
for their own emolument, the execution of as many as possible of the 
works proposed by local authorities. 

“8. Hence it results that the inspectors (who now commonly, at the 
expense of the Consolidated Fund, revisit the locality) find occasion to 
speak unfavourably of the designs of other engineers, and to suggest their 
own superiority of information, and the great facilities in their power 
to affori to local boards in obtaining the consent of the General Board. 

‘*9, The inspector’s report being made, the board refuses its assent to 
the borrowing of money on the mortgage of the rates, and consequently 
the local authorities become wholly unable to prosecute their plans of 
local improvement. 

‘© 10. Dissatisfaction results, Either the local engineer is at once 
summarily disposed of, and an inspector employed, or an almost 
interminable correspondence, negotiation, series of deputations, con- 
troversy, and other difficulties and obstructions ensue, both on the part 
of the inspectors and on the part of the General Board. 

‘11. In this manner, important works of local improvement are either 
wholly suspended or grievously delayed, or can only be carried into 
execution by the adoption of Mr. Chadwick’s views, and the professional 
employment of a superintending inspector ; thus imposing upon all local 
boards the necessity of adopting modes of construction which have 
sigvally failed at Croydon and elsewhere, and the at all events limited 
skill and experience of employés of the board appointed to exercise 
disinterested judicial functions, but whose services are liable to be dis- 
continued the moment they dissent from the peculiar views already 
alluded to, and whose determinations and reports in favour of those 
views, and consequently in disfavour of other professional men, are 
wee by professional engagements thus practically imposed on local 
authorities. 


‘¢ The result of the operation of this system has been most mischievous. 
The grossest jobbing prevails. Difficulties are thrown in the way of 
improvement. One system of construction, and that undoubtedly of a 
most erroneous and even pernicious character, is insisted upon, and must 
be extended over the whole kingdom. Able professional men are 
wrongfully injured, both in reputation and pocket, for the gain of 
Government inspectors. Confidence in the integrity of public men is 
utterly destroyed. Provincial towns are deprived of the advantages of 
self-government, and the hitherto supposed supremacy of Parliament 
absolutely negatived. 

‘* In my own professional practice I have experienced all the difficulties 
above alluded to in a most painful degree. 

“In the case of Durham, I prepared plans of so perfect a character 
that they received, on subsequent reference, the approval and com- 
mendation of most eminent engineers; yet these plans were placed in 
the hands of an inspector who had just previously carried on by his 
partner a long and most discreditable private correspondence with one 
of my clerks whilst in my service, with the acknowledged intention of 
abstracting-him from my employment, and thereby obtaining valuable 
information and the results of my experience, for the express purpose of 
—— on a private business in competition with myself and under favour 
of the General Board. Of course 1 declined to meet the inspector, and 
informed the board of the reason; whereupon the inspector reported 
against my plans, and denied every allegation against himself. The board 
thereupon refused its assent to the application of the local authority. A 
long and most acrimonious correspondence ensued, which finally resulted 
(after many months of delay) in a tardy and unwilling consent being 

iven to the raising of funds, and the subsequent commencement of works 
in the month of March, 1853, instead of in the month of April, 1852, No 
inquiry was instituted into the conduct of the inspector, but I after- 











wards had placed in my hands the whole of the private correspondence 
referred to. 

“Tn the case of Darlington, I had just completed a new waterwork for 
a private company ; but on occasion of Mr. Ranger being sent down with 
reference to the Public Health Act, he required the whole of my drawings 
and specifications to be produced before him, and prepared a report com- 
menting in very unfavourable terms on those works. He subsequently 
demanded that my drawings and specifications should be sent to his office 
in London. He there took copies of the whole, and shortly reproduced 
my specifications verbatim, both at Barnard Castle and Southampton, 
where he had become employed both as inspector and engineer, putting 
them forth as his own, and affixing his own name thereto. Neither 
Mr. Ranger, nor any other superintending inspector, had made water- 
works previous to their engagement under the board. 

**In the case of Leamington, Mr. Chadwick himself suggested that my 
services should be dispensed with, to make way for an inspector of the 
board. 

“In the case of Leicester, Mr. Chadwick personally objected to the 
employment of Mr. Wicksteed. ’ 

‘*In the cese of Coventry, where I had acted for the corporation, 
Mr. Ranger, who inspected, also became the engineer. 

«In the case of Great Grimsby, Mr. Chadwick suggested to Lord Yar- 
borough that Mr. Rendel should be superseded by an inspector. 

‘In the case of Croydon, Mr, Ranger rejected two plans successively 
submitted, and immediately accepted the appointment of engineer to the 
local board. 

“ And in the whole there were, as early as February of the present 
year, no fewer than 44 cases (as appears by an admission of Mr. Chadwick) 
in which public inspectors in the pay of the Government had become 
private engineers in reference to the works over which the General Board 
assume an irregular and certainly unauthorised control. 

‘*T have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s obedient servant, 

** 3, Great George-street, April 22, 1853.”" “T. HAWKSLEY. 





| 


| 

Now, if instances of obvious corruption, such as those 
pointed out by Mr. Hawksley, were at all scarce or excep- 
tional, we might justly be suspected of a desire to seize upon 
a favourable opportunity for giving vent to our views upon 
this centralising job. But so far is the case otherwise, that | 
we have had for months many most offensive examples of the 
self-same kind brought before our notice by almost every | 
engineer of eminence in the profession ; and besides, does any | 
sane man believe that Mr. Hawksley’s accusations will be re- 
pudiated? Does any one, in fact, imagine that they wil! be 
replied to at all? If there be such a simpleton in existence, | 
let him be taken care of at once; he is not fit to go alone. 
Mr. Hawksley’s letter will receive exactly the same reply that | 
“the learned world” gave to the ‘ paradoxes” of my son| 
George, in ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ :—* And what,” cried | 
the Vicar, ‘‘ did the learned world say to your paradoxes?” | 
‘« The learned world, sir,” replied George, ‘‘ said nothing, no- | 
thing whatever, to my paradoxes.” And the General Board | 
of Health will say ‘“ nothing— nothing whatever” to Mr. | 
Hawksley’s luminous exposé of their dirty jobbery. 

We perceive, by-the-by, that Mr. Chadwick, the prime} 
mover of all this filth, has lately contrived to put Lord Shaftes- | 
bury in motion with a cunningly devised Burials’ Bill. Now, | 
of all men living, my Lord Shaftesbury is the very man for | 
Mr. Chadwick; sincere, honest, obstinate, simple — some | 
people say “soft”; he is easily persuaded to take up any) 
project, the full bearing and consequences of which he cannot | 
foresee; but, as a guiding genius for a great nation, he is be- | 
yond all question the very last individual in the world to be 
trusted with anything more important than “‘ ragged schools,” | 
“* baths and wash-houses,”’ and “‘ reformed shoeblacks.”’ Why, | 
the real fact is, that this so-called Burials’ Bill is neither more | 
nor less than an edict conferring upon the “high reaching” | 
Chadwick the office and function of supplemental Minister of 
the Home Department. The very position he has long de- 
clared himself destined to fill. ‘‘ Burials’ Bill,” indeed !— 
Water pipes are buried, gas pipes are buried, men and women 
are buried; and, if this Bill succeeds, not anything will be 
permitted to be put under ground without the express consent 
of Mr. Edwin Chadwick. ‘* Veto” and “volo” will then be 
the only language spoken at Gwydyr-house; and few, indeed, 
but disciples of the orthodox Governmental theology will 
stand a chance of hearing the latter word. Let Dissenters 
of all kinds look to this in time; they will soon find that, if 
buried at all, they must be buried, in common with the gas and 
water pipes, where Mr. Chadwick pleases, when he pleases, 
with what forms and ceremonies he pleases, at what cost he 
pleases, and accompanied to their last home by whom he 
pleases. 


| 





GAS LIGHTING IN THE EAST. 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that, upon the 
appearance of the prospectus of a company formed for the pur- 
pose of lighting several of the large cities of our Indian empire 
with coal gas, we mentioned the doubts expressed by persons 
long resident fin the East, whether, from the straggling 
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iat in which they were built, the expenditure in main- 


‘pipes would not be so excessive as to render the speculation a 
| Very uncertain one; and, though we had not then sufficient 
| information before us to express a decided opinion of our own 
i upon the subject, some facts have since come to our knowledge 
| which go far to confirm the impression under which our previous 
‘notice was penned, 
| The London daily papers of the past month have contained 
an advertisement, issued by the commissioners for the improve- 
‘ment of Calcutta, intimating their readiness to receive pro- 
| posals for the lighting with gas of the public lights within their 
Jurisdiction, and referring parties to a London house of high 
standing and respectability for further particulars and details. 
‘These are comprised in the following official document :— 
INFORMATION REGARDING THE NUMBER AND DISPOSITION OF LAMPS 
IN THE TOWN OF CALCUTTA. F 
1. There are 388 lamps in the town, which have been lighted every night 
for the last two years by the Conservancy Department at a monthiy cost 
of 3 rupees 8 annas each, or 42 rupees (£4. 4s.) per annum; for the year 
1853, the contract price is 3 rupees 4 annas per month, or 39 rupees 
(£3. 18s.) per annum. 
2. On the plain around the Fort, and at the bridges over the canal and 
Tulley’s Nullah, are 120 lamps, and at the police station 34 lamps, which 
, are paid at the same rate from the office of the chief magistrate. __ 
3. There are about 1277 houses in the town, the occupiers of which are 
required by Act 12 of 1852 to put up outside their door or gate a sufficient 
| light every night of the year, as follows : _ 
{| On the Ist division . 
<a 
a Me ie we ows 
ee ae 


Total cecccscoce 

4, The Fort and other military posts are li: er ~ the establishment of 
the garrison engineer, and contain 593 public lamps in the streets and 

|| barracks, which are lighted every night as enumerated in the margin.* 

5. The commissioners have not sufficient funds to admit of their lighting 
the streets regularly from one end to the other, as is done in European 

' cities. The lamps are placed for the most part at the junction of streets 
where one lamp can light two thoroughfares; and at points where crooked 
| streets take sudden turns, as shown in the margin. The distance of each 
|| lamp from the next is, therefore, not regulated by any given measure, but 
by the position of the ‘streets. 
| 6, The streets to be lighted cannot be named, but must depend upon the 
| cost of thelights, for which the present payment in the town is 1861 rupees 
8 annas (£186. 3s.) per mensem. The chief streets are named in the 
| margin;+ in them there are numerous private lights underAct 12 of 1852, 
and in them it is probable that gas lights would pay the gas company well. 
But there is a large proportion of the public lights in the northera part of 
the town at very uneven and sometimes great distances on« from another, 
and with comparatively few intervening private lights. Iam, however, 
| inclined to think that very many natives who do not now light their 
houses, would do so if gas were introduced. . 

7. The lamps burn from about 54 p.m. to 6 a.m., or 12} hours in winter; 
and 74 to 44, or 8 hours in summer. 

8. Kach (chiragh) native lamp of a native shop costs about 12s, a year, 
The Government have, as before stated, 747 lights,} and some of these at 
great distances. There are none inany Government office except the Post- 
office, where candles are used for an hour or two on mail nights. 

|, 9. I am aware of no spot on the banks of the river available within 
reasonable distance, except at enormous cost; but enough ground might be 
| had on moderate terms on the bank of the Circular Canal. 
Hitt, 
Officiating Secretary to the Commission for the 
Improvement of the Town of Calcutta. 
No.3, Chowringhee-road. Office of the Commissioner for the 
Improvement of the Town of Caleutia, April 1, 1858. 


|| Accompanying this document there has also been transmitted 
|| to Europe a map of Calcutta, upon which are marked the situa- 
| tions of the 388 public lamps; and, from an examination of 
| this map, we gather that the city covers about ten square 
miles, and that the lineal measurement of streets to be lighted 
is sixty miles, or thereabouts, exclusive of the Fort, and the 
glacis by which it is surrounded. 

Knowing, as we do, the high character for integrity and 
intelligence borne by the gentlemen under whose patronage 
'the Oriental Gas Company has been brought forward, we have 
| a painful duty towards the public to perform i in drawing atten- 
‘tion to the contrast presented by the golden visions of the 
| prospectus and the sober realities of the actual facts as dis- 
| closed by the above-mentioned unimpeachable evidence; and 
| yet, bearing in mind how another body of equally upright 
‘and cautious merchants have suffered themselves, in the late 
‘instance of the Nova Scotia Mining Company, to be made the 
| dupes of unprincipled speculators, in lending their names to a 
| project not only worthless, but meriting a still more severe 
appellation, we have the conviction that we are rendering a 
service to the cause of legitimate enterprise, by exposing the 
manceuvres of illegitimate and unhealthy speculation. 


| 





* Gates, 201; barracks, &c., 224; sergeants’ quarters, 20; privies, 34; General 
Hospital, 88 ; Cooly Bazaar, 3; South and Royal Barrack staircase, 23—Total, 533. 

+ Chispore-road, Central-road (i.e. Cornwallis-street), W ellesley-street and 
Wellington-street, Old Post-office-street, Hare-street, Loudon’s-buildings, Old 
Council-house-street, Tank-square, Old Court- house-street, Esplanade-row, 
Cossitolah-street, Dhurrumtollah-street, Choringhee-road, Park-street, Middleton- 
street, Harrington-street, Theatre-road, Elysium- row, Carnac-street, W ood-street. 

+ Viz., 593 in the Fort, 120 around it, and the 34 lamps at the police stations. 
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No one who has experienced the advantages of gas light 
can doubt the benefits its introduction must confer wherever 
the public can be prevailed upon to adopt it; but in a popula- 
tion where Europeans are only in the proportion of two ina 
hundred, the remaining ninety-eight being half-civilised Hin- 
doos, it must, under any circumstances, be a work of time to 
imbue the mass with any desire for the enjoyment of the, 
luxury of gas light, even though its cost be less than the | 
present oil lighting. The projector of the company seems to, 
have been fully sensible of this, and has, therefore, put it pro-| 
minently forward in the prospectus, that ‘‘the expense of gas_ 
to the consumer will not be so much by one-third as that of 
the oil burner now in use.” Very few figures will suffice to| 
prove that this statement cannot be true. 

Cocoa-nut oil, the material in general use in the Indian| 
cities for artificial illumination, costs on an average | rupee! 
12 annas the maund, or about Is. 2d. the gallon. The docu- | 
ment quoted above tells us that each native shop lamp costs 
about 12s. a year, and that the public lamps, burning on an 
average 10} hours per diem, are contracted for at £3. 18s, 
per lamp per annum. 

In competition with cocoa-nut oil, it is proposed to supply | 
coal gas manufactured from English coal, the cost of which | 
cannot be estimated at less than 50s. a ton delivered in Cal- 
cutta. As to the native Burdwan coal, the samples sent over 
by the East Indian Railway Company have been pronounced 
to be utterly worthless, either for the manufacture of coke 
or gas, by themselves; and we may, therefore, discard them 
from any immediate bearing upon the question. The com- 
peting lumeniferous materials are consequently the gas from coal 
at 50s. per ton, and oil at 1s. 2d. per gallon; and between 
them we unhesitatingly give the preference to oil, from the 
conviction that the supply of coal gas is impracticable at an 
advance even of 50 per cent. upon the present cost of public 
and private lighting, and a limitation of the expenditure to 
English rates of prices and profits. | 

The prospectus goes on to state that “the conservancy | 
commissioners expend about £7000 per annum on the public 
lamps,”’ while the commissioners themselves tell us that the 
sum actually expended is £186. 3s. per month, or, £2233. 16s. 
per annum, spread be it remembered, over 60 miles of mains; | 








| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| and as to the public buildings &c. in which a rental of some 


£6000 a year is calculated upon from 1000 lights, we | 
are officially informed there are no lights, “‘except in the | 


Post-office, where candles are used for an hour or two on mail | 


nights.” 1 

“Almost every sentence of the prospectus is full of misrepre- | 
sentations or exaggerations; but we think we have said enough | 
to show the respectable gentlemen whose names appear as) 
directors upon the face of it, the necessity for deputing their | 
consulting engineer, or some other disinterested, competent, | 
and trustworthy agent, to examine the question on the spot, |! 
before any contracts are entered into, or expenses incurred. | 
The whole affair appears to be enveloped in so much doubt and || 
suspicion that no other course is open to them consistent with i 
their position and standing as members of the mercantile || 
community. 

On the high road to the East, another gas-lighting opera- || 
tion of a very different character is in contemplation. Our) 
proverbially sluggish colonial authorities have allowed almost 
every importent city on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
including even Algiers, to avail itself of the benefits of gas 
lighting “before they have bestirred themselves in Malta, our 
sole Mediterranean possession. A few months since the) 
colonial local government of that stronghold invited proposals 
from contractors willing to undertake the lighting of Valetta || 
and its suburbs with gas. In compliance with this invitation, 
three offers have been sent in, viz. :— 

Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., of London, ask for a 
privilege of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, and offer to 
erect the necessary works and lay down the pipes for a supply 
of gas to the city, and suburbs within a mile of the same, at 7s. 
per 1000 feet, provided a suitable site be granted by the 
Government at a nominal rent for ninety-nine years. 

Messrs. R. Duckworth and Co., of Liverpool, ask for a ten 
years’ privilege, and offer to supply gas as above, at 7s. 6d. 
per 1000 feet, or, if the quantity exceed 1,500,000 feet a year, 
at 7s., with the concession of a site at a peppercorn rent. 

Mr. Thompson, of Liverpool, asks for a seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years’ privilege, and offers to supply gas at 7s., or, 
if a 1,500,000 feet per annum, at 6s. per 1000 feet, 
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‘land at the conclusion of the concession the establishment to 
| be taken by the Government at a valuation. 

'| No decision has been come to upon these tenders at the date 
| of the last advices; but we believe a disposition exists on the 
\| part of the local govermment to make the undertaking their 
own, by contracting for the erection of the works and laying 
down the mains, and then keeping the working in their own 


hands. \ é, 
| Communicated Articles, 


'REMARKS ON ADAMS’S AMERICAN PATENT FOR 
i THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL GAS. 
| By Lewis THompson, Esq. 
| Tux process for which Mr. H. W. Adams of New York has taken 
‘out a patent, appears to be based upon the possibility of decom- 
|| posing coal tar in an economical manner; and although there is 
‘nothing novel in the process, but quite the reverse, yet I should 
'not have been unwilling to enter into a scientific analysis and dis- 
‘cussion of the question which it embraces. The mere fact that 
the process has been tried, and well tried in this country, and has, 
‘moreover, thoroughly failed, would not, as I before remarked, have 
|| prevented me from giving its details a careful investigation, had 
| these details themselves not been so preposterously absurd as to be 
|a gross insult to the understanding of every practical gas engineer 
|in existence. In fact, did they not rest for support on the most 
glaring falsehoods, I should, for the sake of argumeut, gladly 
|| assume their temporary correctness, in order that the true principles 
which give rise to an economical production of gas might be faith- 
|| fully demonstrated. But it is impossible for me to do this without 
| altogether sacrificing the dignity of common sense and every-day 
|| experience, 

I will not, therefore, attempt to confute this hopeless project by 

‘any arguments drawn from actual experiment; for I find in the 
statements and calculations of the projector, much more than 
enough to demonstrate not only that the scheme is based in un- 
truth and folly, but that the inventor is destitute even of the 
rudimentary knowledge which alone could entitle him to dream of 
gas making. 

I will not, however, waste more words in elucidating the incom- 
petence of Mr. H. W. Adams for the task he has undertaken, as 
my readers will have no difficulty in drawing their own conclusions 
from Mr. Adams’s own data. 

We are told at the commencement of the brochure which heralds 
|in the so-called new system, that “the experience of gas engineers 
‘everywhere concurs hitherto in the following general results, to 
wit: that one ton of coal of 22401b., of ordinary quality, will 
| produce 9200 cubic feet of illuminating gas when purified, on a 
' distillation of four hours; and 11,120 cubic feet, on a distillation of 
‘six hours; and about 190lb. of tar capable of being converted 
||into gas at the rate of 12 cubic feet for every pound.” 
|| ‘That in the case of afour hours’ distillation, the specific gravity 
| of the gas produced sustains an average of ‘421, and in the case of 
| a six hours’ distillation, of *359,” and tables are actually appended 
| which, as is asserted, “‘ illustrate” these results ; though, as I shall 
|! presently show, they most conclusively illustrate the very contrary. 
|| At present I wish merely to observe that in this country the average 
|| produce of tar from a ton of coal is ten gallons, or about 110 Ib., 
jand not 190lb., as above stated. But we now touch upon the 
|| Specific gravity of the gas produced; and, as this displays either 
| the most profound ignorance or the most stupendous attempt at 
|| deception, I will quote the whole matter with guarded precision. 
i It begins thus :—‘‘ That the following tables will illustrate the pre- 
|| ceding and other results in detail of the common experience hitherto 
i had in this department of manufacture, assuming the distillation of 
{| the charge of 112 lb. of coals for six hours :— 











Hours of Feet per Specific Illuminating 
| Distillation. hour. Gravity. Power, 
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Supposing the distillation to be for four hours, with the same 
| charge of 112 lb. of coal, the result is as follows :— 


Hours of Feet per Specific Illuminating 
Distillation. hour, Gravity. Power. 
be ees. ORO uses * OE ea 
SAE ep <wwine Ae "OS - sccudd 2°36 
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Total 4 hours ..... 460 feet .... °1684 ...... 9°52 
DARIN ncasiccccss S00 wpcccces. GE .nccon Se 
_ Now, by way of showing to what Fe eg conclusions 
ignorance may conduct us, I will proceed by the ordinary method 





last hours of the charge of six hours’ distillation, assuming, of 
course, that Mr. Adams has correctly stated the specific gravity of 
the six-hour gas at ‘359, and that of the four-hour gas at *421. 
Nothing can be simpler than an operation of this kind, since we 
have only to determine what the total weight of the four-hour 
charge is, and deduct this from the weight of the six-hour charge, 
when we arrive necessarily at the weight of the gas given off during 
the last two hours. 





By simple “rule of three” calculation, we find that Grains. 
11,120 cubic feet of gas of specific gravity °359, at 
the ordinary pressure, would weigh............++. 2,103,985 
And 9200 cubic feet of specific gravity *421, would 
ac niciag nulsanentdanneesneies saakeen es «+. 2,042,046 
Therefore, the 1920 cubic feet of the last two hours 
61,939 


og ae ee peed cerapannewte 
or, at the rate of 322 grains for every cubic foot! which implies 
the production of a gas considerably lighter than hydrogen—the 
lightest substance hitherto discovered!! In fact, the specific 
gravity of this new gas must be ‘061, or 100 cubic inches weigh 
but 1°86 grains!!! Yet, according to the table, it was composed 
of two gases, one of which had a specific gravity of *270, and the 
other *200!!!! 

And where lies the source of this paradoxical conclusion? 
Why, in Mr. Adams’s profound ignorance of the simplest prin- 
ciples of that art which he proposes to improve. He knows nothing 
even of arithmetic, or could he have summed up his specific 
gravities upon different quantities of gas, and have deduced an | 
average from the times of their production? ‘The schoolmaster is 
evidently not abroad at New York; and therefore I cannot, perhaps, 
do better than inform Mr. Adams how we determine specific gra- | 











vities in London, under such circumstances. ‘Taking the same | 
data, we go to work thus :— 
Feet per hour, Specific Gravity. Product, 
50 x "534 = 80,100 
120 x *495 = 59,400 
95 x “344 = 32,680 
95 x “311 a 29,545 
80 x *270 = 21,600 
16 x 200 sins 3,200 
Total. . 556 226,525 





and, dividing the greater by the lesser total, we have *4074 for the | 
true specific gravity, instead of *3590, as deduced by Mr. Adams ; | 
similarly the specific gravity of the four-hour charge comes out 

*4385, and not *4210. 

As Mr. Adams evidently has much to learn in respect to simple | 
equations, I will give a small problem in that way which may | 
perhaps amuse him:—A person bought 60 eggs in two equal 
quantities, buying the first thirty at two a penny, and the last 30 
at three a penny. To oblige a few friends, he sold them again at 
five for twopence, and was a good deal surprised to find that he 
had lost a penny by the transaction. How did this happen? It | 
is a case strictly analogous to Mr, Adams’s error about the specific 
gravity of the four and six hour charges. 

Having demonstrated the utter incompetence of the projector, it 
can scarcely be necessary for me to follow out in detail the manifold 
errors of the project. I will therefore briefly allude to them. The! 
assertion that a ton of coals yields 190 1b. of tar, and that every | 
pound of this tar will yield 12 cubic feet of gas, is of the same, 
character as the specific-gravity story. It is a fact that, taking the | 
whole working of London, the tar produced is only 10 gallons per | 
ton of coals carbonised, and this tar will not in practice give more | 
than 50 cubic feet of ten-candle gas per gallon. This is not the| 
result of an erroneous calculation, but the dry matter-of-fact | 
detail, obtained from practical experiments carried on, on a large | 
scale, by men every way competent to their duty. Yet, according | 
to Mr. Adams, every gallon of tar should produce about 120 cubic 
feet of a very superior illuminating gas. And now let us inquire 
what kind of gas this is, according to Mr. Adams’s own showing. 

It appears that “‘ the coal tar derived from the coal being fed into 
the retort from the reservoir,” according to Mr. Adams’s “ system,” | 
“at any desired stage of the distillation of the coal, is converted into | 
gas at the average rate of 2280 cubic feet of the richest gas to each | 
ton of 2240 lb. of coal distilled; making, by my process, that | 
number of feet of clear gain of gas to each ton of coal distilled, 
over and above the products of that of coal distilled in the modes | 
hitherto ‘practised and used.” “The gain also in the quality of 
the tar gas is, by my process, as 272 to 100.” 

“ By recurring to the tables given above, it will be seen that a) 
process which admits of a distillation of the whole coal charge 
during six hours instead of four hours, will yield 11,120 cubic feet | 
per ton of coal, instead of 9200 cubic feet—a gain of 1920 feet. And 
yet, in consequence of the diluted quality of the gained quantity, 
the aggregate is of less illuminating power than the smaller quan- 
tity by 350 mould candles. But my precess, by rendering this six- 
hour charge practicable, secures the above-named 1920 feet, and 
secures also the further gain of 2280 cubic feet of gas from the tar 
of each ton of coal, making an aggregate gain of 4200 cubic feet of 
gas from each ton of coal distilled. 














| to elucidate the specific gravity of the gas evolved during the two 
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a six-hour distillation diluted in the process to the quality of the 
aggregate from a four-hour distillation, as hitherto practised, as the 
mean of the last-named aggregate will be of specific gravity °421, 
whilst that of the former will be *519.” 

Now, the calculations from whence these results have been 
deduced are evidently of a piece with those which I have exposed 
and corrected. ‘Thus, the amount of luminiferous matter from a 
ton of coal by a four-hour charge is said to exceed that from a 
six-hour charge by 350 mould candles! which is as much as to say 
that a part is greater than the whole. This ridiculous conclusion 
is a mere corollary upon the other, and arises out of the same 
error. By correct calculation from the table given, the lumi- 
niferous matter in the four-hour charge is equal to 22,264 mould 
candles; whereas that in the six-hour charge is equal to 23,129 
mould candles, being 865 mould candles in favour of the six-hour 
charge, and not 350 against it. 

But we now come to a magnificent absurdity in respect to the tar 
and gas. The six-hour charge, according to Mr. Adams, gives 
11,120 cubic feet of gas, of specific gravity *359; and when this 
2280 cubic feet of tar gas are added, the result is 13,400 cubic feet 
of gas of specific gravity ‘519. The question then is, from the above 
data to determine the specific gravity of the tar gas. ‘This, of 
course, is easily done by ascertaining the total weight of the 13,400 
feet at *519, and deducting thence the 11,120 feet at 359, after 
which the specific gravity is arrived at by the common rule. And 
what do my readers imagine is the specific gravity of tar gas when 
thus found? It is 1°28, or more than one-fourth heavier than 
atmospheric air, and nearly one-third heavier than olefiant gas!!! 
Oh, glorious Adams! this must be a pre-Adamite gas: it never 
was meant for the world we now live in. It might reconcile itself 
to the visual organs of the mammoth, the ichthyosaurus, and other 
obsolete monstrosities; but for mere mortal optics, it will never, 
never do. 

And this brings me to the purification by lime. Tf, even, I 
had got over the arithmetic of the project, I would infallibly have 
stuck fast here. ‘The sailor’s mother readily believed that her son 
had seen “mountains of sugar, rivers of vinegar, and oceans of 
rum,” but that he had seen “ flying fish” —* No, no, Jack !” says 
she, “ your old mother’s not such a fool as that neither!” In the 
process of Mr. Adams, “the gas is purified by passing through a wet- 
lime purifier, with a perforated bottom ;” “ where it passes through 
this perforated bottom, and thence up through the lime water in 
small streams or globules, by which it is purified—the milk of lime 
being converted into sulphate and carbonate of lime.” ‘Those who 
have inspected for one moment the condition of an ordinary wet- 
lime purifier, and observed the immense deposit of calcareous 
matter which covers every part, and obliterates even holes of some 
inches in diameter, will not require to be told that the above “ per- 
forated bottom ” would very speedily become one solid stalagmitic 
concretion, not only impervious to gas, but even to a good pickaxe. 
The thing, therefore, is mere folly ; and Mr. Adams’s chemistry is 
of the same stamp. It is not sulphate of lime, but sulphuret of 
calcium, which is produced in a wet-lime purifier; and so far is 














this product from being saleable, either as mortar or manure, that 
it constitutes a pestiferous nuisance, and costs in London a serious 
sum per annum to get rid of. 

John Bull is generally supposed to be the most gullible animal 
in the world; but if such an insane project as this of Mr. Adams 
can find one respectable supporter in New York, the sooner John’s 
cap and bells cross the Atlantic the better. Of this at least I am 
certain, that such a scheme would not raise five farthings in any 
part of Great Britain; and if it ever is put into operation in America, 
I predict, with a confidence grounded on certain experience, that 
flakes of snow would not melt more rapidly in boiling water than 
the dollars invested in this undertaking. 


ANALYSIS OF LONDON GASES. 
By Dr. FrRankLanp. 

A LECTURE was delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday, 
the 27th ult., the subject being “ Observations, Economical and 
Sanitary, on the Employment of CuEemican Licut for Artificial 
Illumination,” by Dr. E. Frankland. After alluding briefly to the 
electric light, as being the source of light that most nearly 
approaches the character of the solar rays, though as yet not 
practically available, Dr. Frankland adverted te the various means 
of obtaining illuminating power from the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms. As an instance of the production of light 
from minerals, a piece of iron wire was burned in oxygen gas. It 
is to vegetable substances that we are mostly indebted for the 





sources of light; for even the gas extracted from coal, when traced 


to its origin, may be considered as derived from the vegetable 
kingdom. As gas is most extensively used as a source of illumi- 
nation, Dr. Frankland dwelt upon its properties at greater length 
than on those of other light-giving substances, and he explained 
and illustrated, by a working model, the manufacture and purifi- 
cation of coal gas. During that process many substances injurious 
to health and detrimental to the light are extracted, but there still 
remain some bisulphuret of carbon and other sulphurous com- 
omg which are very injurious, and extremely difficult to separate 
rom the gas. The production of light by the action of chemical 





affinity, and the different degrees of heat requisite to evolve light 





during chemical combinations, were illustrated by several experi- | 
ments. Phosphorus was shown to produce light at a heat not | 
higher than that of boiling water, whilst it requires an intensity of | 
heat to produce light from the combustion of oxygen and hydrogen | 
gases. The heat of the scarcely visible flame from the burning of | 
those gases was shown by introducing into it pieces of wire and of | 
lime. The latter, though it does not burn, produces, when exposed | 
to so intense a heat, a degree of incandescence that almost equals 
the brilliancy of the electric light. The difference in the quantity 
of light obtained from the combustion of the same substance in , 
different supporters of combustion was shown by burning phos- 
phorus in chlorine, in atmospheric air, and in oxygen gas; in the 
first it was barely visible, and in the last it was most brilliant, 
Reverting to the component parts of coal gas, and its value as an 
illuminating agent, Dr. Frankland explained that the quantity of 
light depends in a great measure on the proportion of carbon con- 
tained in the gas, the solid particles of which during inflammation 
form points for the radiation of light, in manner similar to the 
particles of lime when acted on by the hydro-oxygen flame. During 
the manufacture of coal gas, depositions of carbon take place in the 
retorts that greatly deteriorate its illuminating power, and large 
masses of carbon and its compounds were shown, which had been 
taken therefrom. The most generally interesting portion of the 
lecture referred to the comparative effects of the flames of gas, 
candles, and oil-lamps, on the heat and atmosphere of rooms, and 
their comparative cost. The same amount of light given out by 
spermaceti candles at the cost of seven shillings can be obtained 
from gas for fourpence. The objections that have been raised to 
lighting dwelling-houses with gas were stated to be in most respects 
unfounded. The heat of gas is occasioned by the greater quantity 
of light it gives out; and, if the consumers of gas would be satisfied 
with the same amount of light as they have when burning candles, 
the heat would not be greater, nor yet so great, for gas generates, 
in fact, less heat than candles or oil. Neither does the generation 
of carbonic acid take place to so great an extent during the com. 
bustion of gas as of the other ordinary sources of light, especially 
if the gas be good. The real objection to the use of gas in dwellings 
arises from the generation of sulphurous acid, and if the gas could 
be deprived of those injurious qualities it would be the most 
sanitary as well as the most economical light that could be used. 
The ventilating burner, invented by Professor Faraday, carries off 
all the noxious products of combustion, and thus practically bestows 
on coal gas the sanitary property which makes it superior to 
all other modes of illumination. Dr. Frankland concluded by 
explaining the structure of Faraday’s ventilating burner, which, 
he said, is used in Buckingham Palace and in Windsor Castle. 

In the course of the lecture, the following table of the consti- 
tuents of five samples of gases taken in London was referred to :— 
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Newcastle LONDON GASES. 

Cannel. | 
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Light carburetted hydrogen} 51°20 | 3525 | 35°28 | 41-50 | 40:60 
ee Ee | 25°82 | 5181 | 50-24 | 47°60 | 41-15 
Carbonic oxide .......... 7°85 895 | 7:40 7°32 802 | 
Carbonic acid ............ “13 00 | 1:28 53 29 | 
ee eo .»| dl 38 | 1:80 | trace 501 | 
ey “43 "08 “44 00 1-26 
Hydro-carbons .........- 13:06 3°53 3 56 3:05 367 | 

100: 100 | 100° 100- 100- 
Illuminating power of a 5- 
feet burner in 12U-grain sperm | } 
CANES socccercccsrrerscceees 34°4 144 |) ae 13- 11°5 | 











The gas A is evidently that of the Western Company, manu- | 
factured from Ramsay’s Newcastle cannel. E is doubtless a/ 
specimen of the genuine “ four-shilling mixed,” immortalised by 
our talented correspondent, “The Man in Pancras-lane,” and’ 
containing about 6 per cent. of atmospheric air; but we have some | 
doubts whether the quantity of carbonic oxide as well as the | 
illuminating power is not exaggerated in all of them: the latter 
owing possibly to the want of due precautions against the in- |; 
fluence of reflected light—a source of error which Dr. Letheby , 
and others now provide against by the adoption of the blackened 
cones on each side of the Bunsen disc, first suggested by Mr. Lewis | 
‘Thompson. | 

The comparative cost of the light from different illuminating | 
agents (the standard being 20 sperm candles of six to the pound) | 
was stated to be as follows :— 


ee ae cove | Fue Dad. 
Spermaceti candles ............ iene 6s. 8d. 
POUMTUICEROIES «5. 650s 603s even wwase'ss 2s. 4d. 
ee ee nee re 1s. 10d. 
Manchester gas .............. ree Os. 3d. 
London cannel gas .............. cooe O88. 23d. 
London common gas .............06. Os. 44d. 


The advantage, in a sanitary point of view, of well-purified coal 
gas, over all other materials for artificial illumination, is clearly 
established by the following table of the carbonic acid stated to be 
produced in 10 hours by the combustion of such quantities of the 
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under-mentioned illuminating agents as are requisite to yield a light 
equal to 20 sperm candles consuming 120 grains per hour :— 
WMG. ccecccccssccscccccece. BOE cubic it 


Wax . 
Seormntet } eatienicdaedic, TKO atl 
Sperm oil ........-eeeeeee a i ee a 
Common London gas ........ 5° ” 
Manchester gas ............-. 4° - 
London cannel gas............ 3° ” 
Hydro-carbon Boghead gas .... 2°6 i 
- Lesmahago .... 2°3 os 





Correspondence. 
MR. ALDERMAN WIRE AND “THE MAN IN PANCRAS. 
LANE.” 
TO DAVID WILLIAMS WIRE, ESQ., ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
ALDERMAN OF THE CITY OF LONDON, ETC. 
‘* Since the laws mere made for every degree, 
For rich rogues and poor, for you and for me, 
I wonder there’s not better company 
Upon Tyburn tree!” 
S1r,—It will, no doubt, be still fresh in your recollection that on 
or about the 9th of last month, you received a letter, of which the 
following is a copy :— 





7A, Pancras-lane, City, May 8, 1853. 

| $tr,—I have been informed on good authority, that you not only read 
and published a libel upon my character at the late meeting of the share- 
|holders of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, but, moreover, 
‘recommended that the libel in question should be printed; and this was 
j actually done in a journal of which you are the legal adviser. The pro- 

prietor of that journal has done justice to the facts of the case, by giving 
|me the opportunity I desired of contradicting your assertions; and I now 
|ask you to do justice both to yourself and me, by entering into an investi- 
| gation of the truth or falsehood of your statements respecting me. 
| I know and feel that you must have been deceived; for it is beyond my 
belief to credit that a person occupying the high position you do in society, 
j and fully alive as you must be to the impropriety of such conduct, would 
| wantonly expose himself to the censure of the world and the hazard of a 
criminal prosecution, by calumniating one who has nothing but character 
'|to lose. Nor can you be ignorant that, as a public man, acting solely and 
| — ~ the public good, my proper course would be to indict you for 

this libel, 
|| But, as I before said, I feel that you have been deceived by the mierepre- 
| sentations of others, and deserve rather my compassion than resentment. 
||Hence I will afford you an opportunity of arriving at the truth, and 
||making me such an apology as is consistent not only with your sense of 
justice as a lawyer, but also with your honour as a gentleman. 

I invite you, therefore, to visit my small laboratory, and bring with you 
| Persons fully capable of testing in every way the honest accuracy of my 
| apparatus, and the probity of my experimental deductions. 
| My office is open every day from ten till five, and I require no notice 
; whatever of the period of your visit. In return, I merely ask of you a 
| written record of what you there observe, with a dispassionate expression 

of your opinion concerning my care and impartiality in respect to the 
experiments which you there witness. 

| Your refusal of this offer, by altering my views of your perfect neutrality, 
| will induce me, though unwillingly, to seek some other remedy for your 
attack upon me. Lam, Sir, your obedient servant. 

| To that letter you have made no response whatever; and, con- 
sequently, I am justified in adopting the alternative there intimated, 
and now regard your conduct at the late half-yearly meeting of the 
Great Central shareholders as susceptible of a less innocent and 
; becoming construction than I was otherwise willing to put upon it. 
Nor am | able to discover anything of an extenuating character in 
the official position which you occupied upon that occasion. As a 
lawyer, it was your duty to support and maintain intact those im- 
portant regulations which form the basis of our social structure ; as 
an alderman and a magistrate of the first city in the world, it was 
'part of your sworn function to hold the balance of justice free 
|from and unaffected by party motives; as a Christian and a man 
| (seemingly religious), it was a violation of every principle and pre- 
‘cept of toleration and forbearance in you to judge hastily and 
| harshly upon partial and prejudiced evidence. Yet you did all this, 
jand more; for, not content with judging where it is written ‘‘ judge 
|not,” you proceeded at once to summary conviction and con- 
,demnation, and if I am not now a ruined and degraded man—if 
\the finger of scorn is not directed towards me—nay, if I am not 
|hissed and hooted in the streets, it is from no want of effort on 
your part to bring about such a catastrophe. You did your best, 
or rather, I should say, your worst to render me ignominious in the 
eyes of my fellow-citizens, and to degrade me into a position where 
existence becomes not only contemptible, but intolerable to every 
person of proper sensibility and feeling. Now, sir, had I even 
merited all this by notorious misconduct, yet am I unable to find 
in the mild maxims of Christianity anything which would warrant 
you in assuming to be at once my judge and executioner. On the 
|contrary, I everywhere find the very reverse, and, thus guided, I 
shall not retaliate upon you in the same uncharitable spirit ; I will 
|not trace the history of your private life (nay, start not! you are 
quite safe)—I will leave you to your own conscience and to your 
own reflections. But remember that it is written :—‘ Beware of 
the scribes which love to go in long clothing, and love salutations 
in the market-places, and the chief seats in the synagogues, and the 
uppermost rooms at feasts; which devour widows’ houses, and for 
a pretence make long prayers.” ‘ 




















Nevertheless I find that, within a few short hours of the period in 
which you were striving to defame and injure me, you were busily en- 
gaged in holding forth at the Poultry Chapel as a vehement supporter 
of the Colonial Mission Society. How passing strange are these 
inconsistencies! In your sympathetic anxiety for the welfare of our 
benighted colonial brethren, did it never once occur to you to say, 
“ This man in Pancras-lane, is not he also a man and a brother?” 
or were your feelings altogether “ black” and “savage” upon this 
occasion? Again, I find you, a short time after, vociferating for 
Kossuth and Hungarian liberty—that is, if the daily papers may be 
believed, for so they report you. Well! you wish Hungary to be 
free then, and I make no doubt of your sincerity; but why strive | 
to oppress and vilify a man who in so far resembles the object of 
your ostensible admiration that he is the disinterested exponent of | 
truth and justice? Have we yet to realise the divine fact that “ a| 
prophet is not without his reward”? or must we have the story of | 
Haman and Mordecai over again? Sir, it would not be difficult for | 
me to pursue this line of argument to an extent which must, I know, 
prove extremely painful to you; but I have no animosity towards 
you, and willingly leave vengeance in other and better hands than | 
my own. Your advocacy ot the cause of the Colonial Mission and 
of Kossuth is not confined, I believe, to words, but extends to money 
donations also. I rejoice, therefore, at this opportunity of recording | 
your consistent liberality. But it is a saying, as old as the time of | 
Plato, “ that it is easier to be generous than just,” and that “ some | 
men are liberal who are not honest.” Without pretending to decide | 
whether this has any practical application at the present inoment, 1 | 
will here relate a short tale, merely premising that— 

* *Tis true, ’tis pity 
And pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 

In the month of February, in the year 1846, an attorney in the City 
of London employed a chemist to analyse and report upon 24 samples 
of different questionable-looking fluids, variously labelled as Red 
Currant Wine, Raisin Wine, Ginger Wine, &c.; and tie point 
sought to be arrived at was, whether these different fluids were, or 
ever had been, or had honestly been intended to produce, com- 
mercial articles of the kinds named on the labels? And here I 
may be permitted to remark that the determination of facts of this 
description, though a rather difficult and delicate operation, is one 
which may be effected by chemical means with the most absolute 
certainty and truth. In fact, as the alcohol of wine is derived 
entirely from sugar, and produces, upon its decomposition, acetic 
acid, it is obvious that any fluid having once had the composition 
of honest wine wort, must ever after contain either sugar, alcohol, 
or acetic acid, or a mixture of these, equal or nearly so, to the 
sugar originally present in the wort. With these premises, the 
chemist in this case went to work, and, having made his analyses, 
came to the conclusion that the so-called wines neither were nor 
ever had been honest wines, and therefore he reported accordingly 
to the City attorney. Weeks passed on, and the chemist was 
called upon to attend the funeral of his father in the country, 
having in the mean time received no notice or subpcena from the 
attorney to intimate that his presence was needed at a trial con- 
nected with these wines. He was from town a week, and only 
learned on his return that a trial had taken place, and that the 
matter was finished. He therefore called upon the attorney for 
payment for his analyses. ‘his, however, was flatly refused, 
because the chemist had not, under the influence of inspiration, 
known of and attended at the trial. As, however, the grossness of 
such a pretext was very apparent, the attorney at length consented 
to pay altogether £5 for the analyses—that is, at the rate of 4s. 2d. 
per analysis ; for, though he could not afford to be just and pay 
the demand, yet he felt inclined to be generous. * I will grant the 
request of this poor widow, lest by her frequent coming she trouble 
me, though I neither fear God nor regard man.” ‘the chemist, 
with indignant contempt, accepted the money and departed. 

And who, say my readers, was the attorney, and who the chemist? 
The attorney was David Williams Wire, Esq., alderman of London, 
and the chemist was 








“THe Man IN PANCRAS-LANE.” 
London, June 6, 1853. 





MR. LEWiS THOMPSON ON THE ILLUMINATING 
POWER OF GAS IN 'THE METROPOLIs. 

S1r,—I observe with some degree of satisfaction that the last 
report of the chemical referee ot the City of London upon the 
Great Central Gas, during the three months ending the 11th of 
May, agrees almost exactly with my own result for the same period. 
In fact, Dr. Letheby reports the gas at 12°5 sperm candles of 120 
grains, and my results give 12°3 of such candles—a difference of 
only 1,%, per cent. ! 

Surely, after this, I shall be relieved from those periodical ebulli- 
tions of personal animosity which have so long and so disreputably 
characterised the proceedings of the Great Central Directorate. 
Dr. Letheby tells us that he has made 220 experiments to arrive at 
his result ; and I, in the same time and for the same object, have 
made upwards of 15,000; nor is it altogether uninteresting to 
observe that in this respect Dr. Letheby and I are gradually 
approaching each other. In the first report of the chemical referee 
but thirty experiments were instituted on the luminosity of the 
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| Central Gas, and we now have seven times that quantity. When | 
|the smaller number of observations was made, the gas was | 
|reported to be of very high quality (14:4); but with the larger | 
number it closely approaches not only my average for the same 
three months, but my average (12.54) for the whole year. Indeed, | 
it would appear that in proportion as Dr. Letheby has extended his | 
_ experiments and gained additional practical experience, he has gra- | 
_ dually come down to my estimate of the Great Central Gas, as the | 
‘following table of both our averages will show :— 


Dr. LETHEBY. 








L. THompson. 


1852. 120 grs. 120 grs. 
May 11..13 sperm candles of 133 grs;. =14° 4 ....  12°5 
Aug. 10..12° 7 it .. =1906  -.... Is 
Nov. 10.. 12°31 a 90 ,, —=1998 6s 88 

1853. 

'Feb. 11..13° 8 2 120 , =13° 8 svee Say 
|May 11..12° 5 a ln; = 126 4... (8 


Dr. Letheby’s results for the last fifteen months bear, however, 
rather hard, I think, upon the Great Central Gas Company, and 
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upon Mr. Croll in particular. In May, 1852, we have 14°4 sperm 
candles of 120 grs. each, and now in May, 1853, we find but 12°5— 
|a difference of nearly two candles. ‘Oh! what a falling off was 
there!!”—and that, too, by an engineer (I am not going to put 
the “turtle soup and bread and cheese” again on the table) who 
plumes himself upon making gas of one uniform quality! If Mr. 
Croll fancies that I have ever said anything hostile to his self- 
respect, what must he think of this?—this, “ the unkindest cut of 
all.” Well may he exclaim—that is, if he knows the meaning of 
the words—Et tu Brute? For like the bear in “ Hudibras,” his 
enemies 


“ Have never so much damage done him 

As his own side did falling on him.” | 

There is, however, a curious coincidence in Dr. Letheby’s reports | 
and my own; for it appears that during the two separate periods | 
,at which the Tallis trial was in agitation, the Central Gas improved | 
considerably. Thus, in Aug. 1852, and in Feb. 1853, I find both | 
reports as under :— 


Aug. 1852. Feb, 1853, 
Dr. Lethebp, vies sciccsc: IBB6.  seccins 13°8 
Li. TROMPEO nisin isies ce, UBB. disrearsis 12°9 


But I will not allow any one in my hearing to insinuate that the 
accidental elevation of quality on these occasions might have been 
|intentional, and for a specific object. I cannot permit this, for I 
know that gas will vary a little even in the hands of the cleverest 
engineer. 

I must now say a few words upon the Central Gas of the past 
month. It has been, as hitherto, abominably contaminated with | 
carbonic acid; but in respect to illuminating power, there is nothing | 


per hour, but always reduced to this gravity by calculation. 


to complain of. In fact, I could almost fancy that another Tallis 
trial was on the “ tapis,” did I not know how little this would 
affect the quality. It gives me, however, sincere pleasure to con- 
gratulate the citizens of London upon the improvement, such as it 
is; and if the carbonic acid was removed, the gas would be as good || 
as that of the other companies. Apropos of the carbonic acid; | 
perceive that Mr. Clegg, jun., in the late edition of his work, 
entitled “ A Practical ‘Treatise on Gas,” expresses an opinion that | 


_ carbonic acid in small quantity does no harm to gas; but one per | 
cent. is not a large quantity ; and yet one per cent. of carbonic acid | 


diminishes, according to my experiments, the illuminating power 
of a gas from 8 to 10 per cent., and therefore compels me to burn 
more gas, and, by thus generating additional carbonic acid, to 
vitiate the air of my apartment nearly 10 per cent. more than if, 
that one per cent. of carbonic acid did not exist in the gas. Is this 
doing no harm in a room 10 feet cube? Mr. Clegg’s name ought 
to be associated with more carefully selected matter than this. 

The City and Chartered Gases have been pure as usual, but the 
latter is lower in quality than at this time last year. 


General or Monthly Average of the Heating Power of the Gases | 
supplied to the City of London by the Gas Companies mentioned, 
between the 10th of May and the 9th of June inclusive. 


| 
| 
Grains of Water evayorated by | 
l cubic foot of Gas burnt at the 

rate of 10 cabic feet per hour. | 
i] 

1} 

| 


CENTRAL CoMPANY.......... ‘atiedacoms 2726 
CHARTERED COMPANY ......+ese005 : 2733 | 
Ciry Company....... cee ceeeeeceeeos 2856 i 


To obtain a Light equal to 250 standard spermaceti candles, siz | 
to the pound, and each burning 120 grains per hour, it would) 
cost with the— 

IMPERIAL GAS .......+- eee ... 48. O$d. 

(Curtain-road .. 3s. 10d. 

( Westminster .. 3s. 8d. 

CENTRAL GAS ...cccccceccccccce SMe 10d, 


| 


CHARTERED Gas 





CoMMERCIAL GAS ......... scene Se Cie. 

AOE TAME scsi sdensveen's coson a ae 

EevuiTraBLE Common GAS........ 3s. 5d. 
Therefore, if the actual worth of 1000 cubic feet of 
The ImpeRIAL (Pancras) gas be taken at. - 4s. Od. | 
The Cuarrerep gas (Curtain-road) will be worth 4s. 2jd. | 
The CENTRAL gas. a 1-3 . do. 4s. 2id. 
‘The CoMMERCIAL gas . ; ., 4s, 42d. 
The CHARTERED gas (Westminster) . do. 4s. 5td. 
The Ciry gas... ‘ ; ; . do. 4s. 64d. 
The EavuiTaBLe Common gas . ._ do. 4s. 8id. 
The CHARTERED CANNEL gas . « aa. 9s. 02d. 


Daily Record of Observations upon the Gases mentioned below, the specific gravity being taken by means of an air pump and flask with 
a delicate balance, the condensation by bromine, and the illuminating power by a spermaceti candle, burning about 120 grams 
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| 
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| 
| 
The EauiraBLE CANNEL gas ; . = do. Qs. 113d. | 
| 
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piel | InPeatat EquiTaBie Comp, ||CHarr. Co.WESTM) 0... 

JOMPANY.|| ——— : Cc | MERCIAL 

. piece i eoectend | roe ePOaaoe Fatieras ee | + a | 7 sag | ComPaNy 

Date. |Htluminating Lu:ninating | baa | Duminating| Illuminat. | Iuminat. Illuminat, || Lluminat, Iluminat. | Iluminat. | 

Spec. ken Conden- || Spec. | tr bar Conden- Gravity.| pares he | Conden- || Power in | Power in | Power in || Power in | Power in Bower a || 

— —— sation. ‘pamea Cookies. sation. = =a sation, Candles. Candles. | Candles. Candles. | Candies. Candles. 

| May 10 | °397 | 12° 3°6 || 408 | 12:9 | 4: 400 | 12° 3°6 12° l 

11] 389} 11°5 | 34 |) 4u6/ 127 | 39 | 389] 317 | 3°5 | | 

12/399} 12°12 | 36 | ‘412| 133 | 41 || 404] 125 | 3°8 | 

13/401 | 123 | 36 | -410/ 132 | 4° | -400; 123 | 3°8 | | 

14|°402| 122 | 35 | +411) 134 | 4:1 | °397/ 117 | 34 | 11°8 13°2 

16 | 408 | 13° 4° 414) 14) | 4°3 405 | 127 | 3°9 |i 

17} °399 | 119 | 34 | 412) 134 | 411 | °398/| 119 | 35 |) 11°7 

Is | 397} 118 | 3:4 | 405) 127 | 3°99 | .390| 116 | 34 || 

19| 409 | 134 | 4:1 | *414 142 | 43 | 399 125 | 39 | | 

20) °409 | 13°3 | 4°71 | °411) 135 | 41 | 406 13" | 4° |) 123 |} 14 | 32° | | 

21! °407 | 12°8 4° 408 «133 | «4° =| “404 128 3°9 | 
23|°412/ 137 | 41 || 413° 138 | 4:1 | °405 (128 | 39 | 
24/-408| 131 | 4° |) "4130 138 | 41 | °407) 131 | 4 12°] | | 
25) °410/ 134 | 4° || 415 141 | 42 | 410 133 | 4 | 
26 | 408 | 13°2 4° || 413 | 14 42 |*411 13° | 4'1 

27 | 408; 13°3 4° |) “411 | 13°7 41 || °410) 133 | 4 | I | 

28 | 404 | 12°2 36 || °408 | 132 | 4° “402 ©«12°2 36 || 11°8 ! | 

30 | 406 | 12° 3°9 || 409 | 13°5 4° 402 —«12°3 3°6 | | | 
31| 407! 13° 4 || °412) 139 | 4°21 || °402) 123 | 36 12°4 

June 1 | °399 | 12°2 36 || 408) 133 , 4 397. «119 | 3°4 | 
2/405 | 128 | 39 || °412{ 139 | 41 || 405 128 | 3°9 | | | 

3 *400 12°3 36 | 412; 14° | 41 || 404) «127 | 39 | 11°8 | 

4|°397| 121 | 35 || 409; 136 |-4 || 409) 134 | 4 || 1371 | 

6 | 404} 125 | 37 || °411| 137 | 4° | 408) 133 | 4 | 14°5 | 27°6 

7|°407 | 13° 39 | 498 | 135 | 4° | 406) 13" | 39 | 13°4 | 27°1 | 

8) °405| 127 | 37 || 408) 135 | 4° || 407! 131 | 4 || | 

9, °408 | 13° @ | °410/] 137 | « 406 | 13° 39 | | 

Ly EE Se Son Mie Sean See i— ——|| pecan 4 

Average| °404 12°7 38 || -410] 136 | 4°71 (403 «126 = -3°8 ! 12° 142 | 29°8 || 133 | 2771 | 19) | 
H | i! | j 

No.7 a, Pancras-lane, City, June 9, 1353. Lewis Tuompson, M.R.C.S., &c., Consulting Chemist. 
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HYDRO-CARBON GAS IN SCOTLAND. 


Srr,—If the following facts, relative to the manufacture of the | 
so-called hydro-carbon gas in a small town in the north of Scot- | 
land, have sufficient interest to entitle them to be recorded in your | 
JouRnaL, I place them at your disposal. 
The coal used is Boghead and Lesmahago cannel; and the gas | 
sold in the six winter months ending April 1, 1853, was 335,076 

cubic feet, being at the rate of 10,651 cubic feet per ton of cannel | 
carbonised. The price charged is 10s. 10d. per 1000 feet. | 
Chlorine caused a condensation of 22°25 per cent. 
A single-jet burner, with a four-inch flame, required 90 minutes 
for the consumption of one cubic foot. 





A batswing burner, consuming at the rate of nearly four cybic feet | 
per hour, yielded a light equal to 7°45 spermaceti candles of 120 

| grains per hour, per cubic foot of gas. 

| The gas appeared to be free from impurities, but in several | 
Bonk had been giving off unconsumed carbon, and had the 
_usual accompaniment of blackened ceilings. 

The cost of lime and charcoal during the six months had not 
exceeded £3. 

Two retorts had been in operation during the whole period, the 
utility of one of which it is difficult to conceive. 


May 23, 1853. A Scorcu Gas MANAGER. 


[From the quantity of gas made, its quality, and the small sum expended 
in charcoal and lime, it is evident that the office of the water-gas generating 
retort was, in this instance, a sinecure, and had contributed little towards 
the total volume of gas made. Dr. Fyfe’s valuable paper ‘‘ On the Com- 
——_ Value of Coals for the Purposes of Illumination,” inserted in this 

OURNAL for May, 1851, proves the gas in question to have been almost 
pure cannel gas from Boghead and Lesmahago cannel, unadulterated with 
water gas. This is rendered clear by the following comparative table :— 


Quantity made per Ton. 
Boghead (Dr. Fyfe’s experiments) ...........+ 14,800 feet 
Lesmahago oa voccccccccee 10,176 ,, 





AVeETAZ™ coccccceccccscccccccecscecess vocccecs 12,488 ,, 

The so-called hydro-carbon sold.....+e-eseeeees 10,651 ,, 
Condensation by Chiorine. 

Boghead (Dr. Fyfe’s experiments) 

Lesmahago ne 


per cent. 





Average ..ccccccccccccsecccccccsecccescccees 22°20 jas 
The so-called hydro-carbon ......... 22°25 ~ 
Illuminating Power of One Cubic Foot in Sperm Candles. 
Boghead (Dr. Fyfe’s experiments) ......-.+... 77 candles 
Lesmahago - oe beccececes ‘TU a 





AVETAZE 4 cocccccccccccccccccccces ce coccvees 
The so-called hydro-carbon.....secssecseeccecs 
Durability of One Cubie Yoot. 
Boghead (Dr. Fyfe’s experiments)...... 88 min. with 4-in. jet 
Lesmahago 


” 


76 
7°45 3 


” eeeses ”» ” 


Average ceccorccccccse cecccccesccoss 19 ~ ~ 
The so-called hydro-carbon ....+seee02 90 »  4in, jet 
Mr. Robb, of Haddington, states (in his letter inserted in the April 
| JOURNAL) that he sold, upon an average of three years, 866,250 cubic feet 
| of cannel gas from two retorts in three winterfmonths; whereas, upon the 
| hydro-carbon system, 335,076 has, in the instance before us, been sold in 
| St months, with the same number of retorts in action—a fraction less than 

900 feet of gas per retort per diem.—Ep. J. G. L.] 








WINTER WORK VERSUS SUMMER WORK. 


Srr,—I yesterday received some papers on hydro-carbon gas, 
and to-day I have received another batch ; and, presuming from this 
_kind attention to my interests that there must be something very 
important in these documents, I read them. I know nothing of 
this gas, but it strikes me there is something very suspicious in 
'the publishing and circulating of a winter half-year’s balance 
sheet. Mine is a very small concern, in which I use Pelaw Main 
/coals at a cost of 21s. 4d. per ton, and supply gas at an average of 
6s. per 1000 feet to private consumers, and 3s. 8d. to the public 
lamps, while my balance sheet gives the following results :— 


WINTER HALF-YEAR. 
De eer 8 Bl | 








Expenditure :— 

Coals, less coke sold................ £80 13 94 
Le EO EE err eee 43 2 6 
Ground rent and taxes............... 9 0 0 
a6 60108 bs eee Mp edns @s-40069:0,00 416 2 
Retorts, and repairs of works........ - 4319 11 
Repairs of meters........... Sanna 5 15 10 
” I Rasicaea inioearchins aieespesnccs - & 4 6 
Depertnten Gem, 60.00 00.00c0sc00cecces 25 0 0 

215 12 8} 

Profit...... Sedition .. £138 18 2% 


Being rather more than 16 per cent. upon my capital of £1700 for 
six months. 

SUMMER HALF-YEAR. 
Revenue (0M. GW ccs ccc. cccccscecccccceceecs £177 14 Ob 
GREG... 00 vo cneees vesecces 179 17 103 





| Thus bringing down the above interest on capital to about 8 per 


per cent. per annum. 
Calm and rational discussion will always do good ; but, if we have || 
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| 


| truth on our side, we need not worry ourselves about the results. || 
The pure gold is sure to be discovered and brought into use. 


May 10, 1853. A SourH Saxon. 
THE SOUTHPORT COMMISSIONERS. 

S1r,—In the JournaAt of the 10th instant you state, in an article 
respecting the hydro-carbon gas, that probably I have been in- 
fluenced by the chairman of the gas committeg to give up a letter | 
I received from you, dated March 7, 1853, which | think it neces- 
sary to contradict—that gentleman nor any of the committee having || 
never influenced me in any respect. 

The gas committee expressed a wish that a copy of the Half- || 
yearly Report should be sent to the Gas JourNat, and therefore | 
{ was instructed through the chairman to hand you a copy, which | 
I did, and at the next meeting of the committee I handed your reply. | 
The gas committee, in contradiction to your remarks, beg to state | 
that they are prepared to confirm the testimonials they have given 
on various occasions respecting the hydro-carbon gas, at the same 
time they are prepared to prove all the statements made in the 
letter dated April 30, 1853, signed by their chairman, 

T. B. HopGKINSON. 
Commissioners’ Office, Southport, May 21, 1853. 
[Why does not the writer send us a test taken from the gas with 
which Southport is now supplied? It is now nearly three months 
since he was invited to do so, and our readers must draw their own 
inference from his noncompliance with the invitation.—Epb. J. G. L.] | 





egal intelligence. 








} 
COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, June 4, 1853. | 
(Sittings in Banco.) 

(Before Lord Chief Justice Campsett, Mr. Justice Crompron, and |; 
Mr. Justice Exue.) 


THE QUEEN ¥, THE SHEFFIELD GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. | 


This was a rule to show cause against a verdict of guilty entered 
against the defendants at the last York assizes, on an indictment 
charging them with digging a trench in the highway at Neepsend- | 
lane, Sheffield, whereby passengers were put in peril of their lives; 
and with throwing up 200 tons of earth on the said highway, and 
thereby obstructing the passage. It was admitted that the defendants || 
had opened a trench 600 yards in length and three feet deep, for the || 
purpose of laying their pipes, opening 60 yards at a time; that the|| 
works, which were carried on with reasonable despatch, occupied || 
three weeks, and that the road was thereby obstructed during that |) 
period, At the assizes a verdict of guilty was entered against the | 
defendants, subject to a motion to enter a verdict of acquittal. 

Sir Freperick THesiGer, Mr. Know tes, Q.C., Mr. Overenp, and |! 
Mr. Rorert Hatt, appeared to show cause against the rule; and Sir | 
Fitzroy Ketry, Mr. Buss, Q.C., Mr. Pasuxey, Q.C., and Mr. Harpy, | 
appeared in support of it. 

Sir F, Turstcer, in opening the argument against the rule, said: 
I do not understand, my lords, that the rule obtained by my learned 
friend Sir F. Kelly has been confined to the point on which leave || 
was reserved. I understand that he moved for a new trial as well as {i 
to enter a verdict of not guilty, and that, when he made his objections | | 


to the court against the verdict, he founded his right to enter a/| 
verdict of not guilty not only on the Joint-Stock Registration Act, || 
but that there was no indictable offence arising out of the act which |! 
the parties had committed, either at common law or by any act of|| 
Parliament, | 

Sir F. Ketry: I wish to raise the question whether the acts of the| 
defendants are an exception from the general rule of law respecting |! 
obstructions of the highways, and also whether there should be a| 
new trial. 

Sir F. Tnestcer: Am I to understand that we are going generally | 





which leave has been reserved ? | 
Lord Campsett: The question of the obstruction of the highway is | 
the one that must be considered, 
Sir F, Tuesiger: My learned friend Sir Fitzroy Kelly, at the time 
he moved for the new trial, objected to the construction of certain | 
evidence. I wish to know the limits to which I am to confine my 
argument. 
Sir Frrzroy Ketty: It isa single proposition for which I contend. 
Quite admitting, as I necessarily do, that any obstruction of the) 
public highway—and that there was obstruction here is not to be 
doubted—is, primd facie, a nuisance and indictable offence, yet I 
contend that, as this obstruction took place in the introduction of gas 
to the houses of the inhabitants along the streets, and was of a tem- 
porary nature only, limited in point of time to the bringing of gas to 
those houses, then it comes within the exceptions to the general esta- 
blished rule of law. Any obstruction of the highway which is of a 
temporary nature only, and for the purpose of security of life or the 
reasonable oo of property—like putting up hoards or scaffold- 
ing during the building of a house, or the stoppage of a waggon at 
the door of a house during the delivery of goods—cannot be con- 
sidered a nuisance in the eye of the law. 
Lord Campset.: If the obstruction be temporary, and no more 
mischief be done than is necessary, then it is not legally a nuisance. 
Sir Frraroy Kerry: That is my whole point. 











BOD ccsadicveebecdses QS 4 





Sir F, Tuestcer: Then it is to be understood that this company 
had no act of Parliament to authorise them to do those acts; nor is | 





into the case, or that we are to confine ourselves to the question for i 
} 
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there any proof that the company had the permission of the owners 
of the soil to break up the highway. That is admitted. 

Lord CampsEti: Of course. 

Sir F. Kerry: No, no. Mr. Justice Cresswell ruled quite the 
contrary. 

Lord Camppett: The question, so far as the public is concerned, 
is, whether the acts of the company amount to an indictable offence. 

Sir F. TuesicEr: Yes, my lord; but when my learned friend applied 
for his rule, he put it partly upon this ground—that inasmuch as the 
owner of the soil would have the right to break up the highway for 
|e purpose of laying down pipes to his house for its supply with 

water or gas, that therefore another person—he did not say with the 

| authority of the owner of the soil—might have the same power to 
| break up the soil for the same purpose. 
| Lord Camppett : If the act were not indictable if the owner of the 
| soil gave his consent, it would not necessarily be an indictable offence 
| if he withheld it. 
| Sir F. Tuesicer: No, my lord; but the owner, who would not, in 
| all probability, perform such an act by his own hand, might empower 
| others to act under his authority. 
| Lord Camppet.: There is no evidence here whatever of the owner 
| of the soil having assented. 
| Sir F, Tuesicer: None at all, my lord. I will just refer your lord- 
| ship, that there may be no mistake on the matter, to the trial in which 
| Mr. Bliss (who principally conducted the case for the defendants) 
| said: ‘* I submit, then, that what we did was with the permission and 
by the authority of the adjoining landowners.” Justice Cresswell 
said: ‘That is what you must prove. If your only proof is their 
| acquiescence—their not objecting—that will be nothing at all.” So 
| that there was, in fact, no proof whatever that the owner of the soil 


| had assented to its being broken up by the defendants. 





Lord CampseLi: We understand all that. 

Sir F. Tues1cer: Then, my lord, we understand now that the ques- 
tion is this—whether the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company, not being 
| established under the authority of an act of Parliament, and having only 
| the permission of the board of highways, but having no permission 
| from the owner of the soil—whether such a company had any right to 
| break up that soil for the purpose of laying down gas pipes—it being 
| admitted that they had laid down their pipes and levelled with 
| reasonable despatch, but that during the works the road was impas- 
‘sable. Now, my lord, it is admitted, of course, by my learned friend 
| (Sir Fitzroy Kelly) that every obstruction of a highway without law- 
| ful cause is a nuisance ; and therefore it is necessary to see whether 
| these parties can offer any such lawful cause in defence of the act which 
| they committed, and which led (as they have admitted) to an obstruc- 
| tion of the highway. Now, with regard to the origin of highways: itis 
| said that they 2rose, in the first place, from custom, usage, or possession ; 
| or, secondly, by act of Parliament; and we know pertectly well that in 
| generi. 1t is supposed that the highways arose from the devotion by 
| the owner of the adjoining land of a portion of his property to the 
public for passage, the soil being still reserved by him. 
| Jord Camppeti: Many of what are now considered highways must 
have existed before there was any ownership of the soil at all. 

Sir F, Tuxesicer : That is involved in some difficulty and obscurity ; 
| but such highways as those of the streets in our cities and towns 
ghave generally been constructed by individuals who have dedicated 
; them to the public, and, of course, that dedication to the public must 
| always be qualified to a certain extent—that is, the owner of the soil, 
who has erected his house, must be taken to reserve to himself the 
right of having access to that house through the street, either for car- 
| riages or on foot, for the purposes of enjoyment or of business; and 
| also that, if necessary, he should have the power of erecting scaf- 
foldings, or hoards, tor the purpose of rebuilding or repairing the 
, house which he had so erected. It has been said also by my learned 
friend that the owner of the land who lays out the street has a right 
| afterwards, having dedicated that street to the public, to break the 
soil for the purpose of getting access to his house by those openings 
| or areas which we so frequently see made opposite toa house. My 
lord, I have some difficulty in acquiescing to that proposition of my 
learned friend; for I entertain some doubt as to whether, supposing 
the owner of the soil had built his house, and had not made the 
opening into his cellar on his dedication of the street, whether it 
| would be lawful for him afterwards to break up the soil, even for the 
| purpose of getting access to his own house. 
| Lord Campnrti: The owner of the svil can make any use of it that 
|is necessary for the enjoyment of his house, and consistent with the 
public convenience. 

Sir F, Tuesicer : But it is not competent for an individual who has 
,once dedicated a street to the public afterwards to disturb it in any 
| way which would interfere at any time with the passage of the public 
| overthe soil. Your lordships are aware that ihere are several cases on 
|this subject; and amongst others, that of the King versus Jones 
|(3 Campbell, p. 239). That was an indictment for hewing wood and 
| depositing the logs of wood in St. John-street. It appeared that the 
| detendant occupied a small timber-yard close by the spot in question, 
and from the narrowness of the street, and the construction of his 
own premises, he had been compelled to deposit large logs of timber 
in the street, where he had them sawn into shorter pieces, in order 
that he might bring them into his yard. It was in that case con- 
tended by counsel that he had a right to do so, because it was neces- 
sary to carrying on his business and occupation, and it was also 
contended that it did not occasion any further inconvenience to the 
public than the stoppage of brewers carts at the doors of public- 
houses, for the purpose of unloading the beer barrels. Lord Ellen- 
borough said, however, that if unreasonable time were occupied in 
conveying beer barrels from a brewer’s dray into the cellar of a 
publican, it would certainly be a nuisance. A cart or waggon might 
unload, but it must be done with promptitude. So, in repairing a 
house, the public must submit to the incovenience of a scaffolding 
while the repairs were being carried on; but if they were prolonged 











to an unreasonable time, the —_ had an undoubted right to com- 
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plain. He could not, therefore (Lord Ellenborough continued’ to 
observe) bring himself to doubt of the guilt of the defendant. The 
defendant was not to eke out the deficiency of his own premises by 
taking in the public highway ; and if the street were narrow, and his 
premises insufficient, he must remove to a more commodious situation 
for carrying on his business. In the same volume, p. 224, in the case of 
King v. Cross, it was held to be an indictable offence for stage coaches 
to ply for passengers for hire in the streets ; and, in the course of the ar- 
guments in that case, an observation was made by Lord Ellenborough, |} 
which would be certainly startling to the fashionable world, The 

counsel had remarked that, if the defendant were guilty of a nuisance, 

there might be a hundred indictments for a similar offence every time 

a rout was given by a fashionable lady. Lord Ellenborough replied 

that there was no doubt whatever that if the coaches of the parties 

assembled on such on accasion waited an unreasonable time, so as to 

obstruct the passage of her Majesty’s subjects, who might wish to pass | 
through in carriages or on foot, the persons who caused the coaches so 

to wait were guilty of a nuisance. 

Lord CampseLt: He meant an unreasonable time—that is to say, 
between nine o’clock in the night and nine o’clock next morning. 

Sir F. Tuxstcer: Yes, my lord, or everynight in the week. With 
regard, again, to the obstruction of any portion of the highway, the} 
case of the King versus Russell (6 East) will be found to be a strong | 
authority. There a waggoner, occupying one side of a public street | 
in the city, before his warehouse, in loading and unloading his waggon | 
for several hours at a time, both day and night, one waggon, at least, | 
being always standing before his premises, so that only one carriage } 
could pass at a time, and even foot passengers were at times incom- | 
moded, is held to be indictable for a public nuisance, though there | 
was room for two carriages to pass on the opposite side of the street. | 
So that I submit that anything which is done by the owner of the 
soil, who has dedicated it to the public for its use, which cannot be 
considered to have been reserved by him at the time of such dedication, | 
is an unlawful obstruction of the public way, and thatit can be hardly 
supposed that the owner of the soil, in dedicating a street to the public, 
reserved to himself the right to break up that street, for the purpose 
of introducing into his house, for the convenience and enjoyment of 
its occupants, new inventions and discoveries which could never have || 
been thought of at the time of the dedication of the street. i 

Lord Campsett: Does not it appear that this act of the defendants | 
might have been very inconvenient and disagreeable to the inhabitants? | 
They might have had an abundant supply of gas before. 

Sir F, Tuesicrzr: I do not doubt, my lord, that it would have been 
very disagreeable to many persons who were already supplied with | 
gas, and who would be considerably annoyed and offended with the 
smell caused by the necessary escape of that fluid. But, assuming | 

| 








that my learned friend is right in saying that the owners of the soil | 
would have a right to break up the street for the purpose of intro- 

ducing pipes in order to convey water or gas into his house, that | 
would scarcely advance my learned friend a step in his argument; | 
because he must still go the length in this case of contending that 
inasmuch as the owner of the soil has the right to break up the 
street, therefore any other person has a right to break up the street 
without the consent of the owner, for the purpose of conveying to him 
or to others a supply of water or of gas. It is absolutely necessary 
that my learned friends should go-that length before they can esta- 
blish the non-liability of the defendants on the present occcsion to an 
indictment in consequence of their having broken up the streets | 
without the authority of an act of Parliament, or even of the owner 

of the soil, but with no further authority than that of a highway | 
board, which, your lordship will find, by reference to the act of Par- 

liament constituting that body, has no power whatever to give any | 
authority for the breaking up of the street, they having been appointed || 
solely for the purpose of repairing (and not for breaking up and | 
disturbing) the highways. 

Lord Campne.i: This ought not, then, to be considered as being 
done with the view of ‘‘repairing’’ fhe highway ? 

Sir F. Tuxrsicer: Certainly not, my lord. I have really great 
difficulty, my lords, in finding any tenable proposition on the other 
side to which it is necessary for me to direct the attention of your 
lordships, since it is admitted that an obstruction was committed, and 
also that the defendants, without the authority of any act of Parlia- 
ment, or of the owners of the soil, did break up the street, thereby 
obstructing the free passage of the public. My lords, I do not know 
very well how the matter can be made clearer upon this part of the 
case; nor can I conceive how it is possible to say that there was in 
this case an unauthorised obstruction of the public way. Now, my 
lords, the next proposition—and that upon which the Gere to enter 
an acquittal was reserved—is one which appears to me to be of a very 
extraordinary character. It is this, as I understand, that under the 
provisions of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Registration Act, the 
defendants have not expressly, but impliedly, a power to do that 
which they have done; and that, therefore, they have not been guilty | 
of an indictable offence. As far as I understand it, they make out} 
their proposition thus :—They say that in the second section of the | 
Joint-Stock Companies’ Act (7 and 8 Vict., c. 110), there are spe-| 
cified a number of undertakings which are described as being under- | 
takings for the carrying on of which an act of Parliament is, 
necessary. Gas companies are not included in those enumerations ; 
and therefore (the defendants contend) gas companies may be taken 
to be virtually companies which, by the admission of the Legislature, 
may be carried on without an act of Parliament. The section in 
question provides that the act shall not extend to any company for 
the construction of any bridges, roads, reservoirs, canals, archways, 
railways, port, harbour, or dock, which cannot be carried on without 
the authority of an act of Parliament. Gas companies are not included 
in the enumerated undertakings; and therefore it is said that the 
Legislature has virtually stated that gas companies can be carried on | 
without an act of Parliament, | 
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Lord Campsett: There is certainly no illegality in a gas company 
without an act of Parliament. 

Sir F. Tuxestcer: Certainly not, my lord. There is no doubt that 
a gas company may be carried on without any necessity of breaking 
up highways at all, and would not, therefore, require from Parliament 
permission to break up the streets for the purposes of their under- 
taking—an act which, without the authority of the Legislature, would 
be an indictable offence. A company might be, for example, formed 
for the purpose of supplying large railway works or factories; or 
it might be for supplying commissioners or trustees for towns, that 
have local acts for lighting the town which would enable them to 
break up the streets for that purpose. I will give you an illustration 
of that. In the 148th section of the Improvement Act for the parish 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, the commissioners of that parish 
are given full power to break up the soil or pavement of any street 
within the parish, and to lay thereon such pipes and lamp-posts as 
may be necessary, &c., for the purpose of lighting the streets, and 
they can also give the same power to any person with whom they 
may contract for that purpose. I use this :llustration to show that it 
was not hearsay in such cases for a gas company to have an act of 
Parliament, for they might contract with the commissiouers of a parish 
like Bermondsey to supply the inhabitants with gas, and they would 
~ from the commissioners full and legal power to break up the 
soil. 

Lord Campsett: That would apply to an electric telegraph 
company. 

Sir F. Tuzsicer: They carry on their works without breaking up 
the soil, but still supporters are required for the wires. 

Lord Campnett: There is an act of Parliament giving express 
powers tosuch a company with certain qualifications ; but if it be 
| even for the publie advantage and benefit, is it contended that this 
may be done without any statutable authority ? 
| Sir F. Tuesicer: I am at present in that part of the argument in 
which the defendants contend that this Registration Act gives them 
| the power to commit the act for which they were indicted. I first of 
all pointed out the second section of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 
which enumerates the undertakings that require an act of Parliament. 
| The defendants further contend that this power is confirmed by the 
| 25th section, which provides for the complete registration of joint-stock 
| companies, and declares what they may do after such registration shall 
| have been completed. Among other things it provides, in No. 12, “that 
they may perform all other acts necessary for carrying into effect the 
| Purposes of said company, and all other things in all respects, which 
| all other partnerships are entitled to do;”’ and then it goes on to say 
| —‘* subject nevertheless in respect of all such powers and privileges 
| to the provisions of this act, and subject also to the provisions of the 
| deed of settlement of the company, or any other special authority.” 
| Well, then, they refer to the deed of their own company, as I under- 
|| stand their course of argument. The deed of the company recites the 
|| intention of the parties to form a company “ for the purpose of manu- 
{| facturing gas from coal, oil, or other materials; and for the purpose 
|| of lighting at a cheap rate, with gas, the town and neighbourhood of 
|| Sheffield, and also for the purpose of dealing in coal and coke, and 
|| manufacturing gas, and dealing in other materials, the produce and 
|| refuse of gas works,” as thereinafter mentioned ; and clause 2 says, 
'| “ The business of the company shall be the manufacture of gas, and 
providing gas meters, and all apparatus, plant, and machinery neces- 
|| sary for that purpose; and for lighting with gas the several streets, 

roads, lanes, and passages, churches and chapels, railway stations, 
|| manufactories, shops, private houses, warehouses, taverns, and all 
|| other places within the distance of seven miles from the parish 
church,” Now, as I understand, the argument is this: the 25th 
|| section of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Registration Act says that, 
after complete registration, the company may “ perform all other acts, 
subject to the provisions of the deed of settlement of the company.” 
Now, as the purpose of the company, and the object for which it was 
established, was to supply the streets and houses of the town of Shef- 
field with gas—— 

Lord Camprseti: But this can only give them authority to do that 
which they can otherwise do legally. Ido not remember that Sir 
| Fitzroy Kelly addressed the court on such a point. I can hardly think 
that he could have done so. 

Sir Fitzroy Kerry: It had been pressed on me by my learned 
friend who was with me; and, therefore, I felt it my duty to allude 
to it. 

Lord Campzeti: I must say that I consider it wholly untenable. 
They certainly cannot, by any deed they may choose to make, extend 
their rights over the public. 

Sir F, Tuxstcer: It is quite clear, that if their deed has all the 
the force of an act of Parliament, then they may do even more than 
they at present propose; for acts of Parliament having power to 
divest individuals of their rights of property, in order to promote a 











not only with the public streets, but with private property, It 1s 
necessary that the company, to carry on their business, should have a 
continued line of pipes, and, as there is no provision here for com- 
pensation, they might act on this allegedly implied authority, and 
| invade the right of private property with impunity. 
Lord CamPpBeLL: We need not go further into that point. 
Sir F. Tuesicex: Really, then, my lords, I do not know what 
other point I have to address your lordships on, because this is the 
point on which leave was reserved to enter a verdict of acquittal. I 
am at a loss to know what other point there is to which I can direct 
| the attention of the court. I merely, however, throw this out—that 

the implication drawn by the defendants from this 25th section is 
entirely destroyed by the allusion made to the necessity of certain 

specified undertakings to have acts of Parliament, in order that they 
|may have authority to carry on the business they have in view. I do 
not really know, my lords, what I can add to this, except to say that 
|the Legislature has contemplated that it would be necessary for gas 





certain purpose, the company might assume the right of interfering, 7 








companies to obtain acts of Parliament, since they have enacted a 
general act, called the Gas Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 
which contains provisions that are to be introduced into the act of every 
gas company seeking to obtain the legislative authority, This act is, 
the 10 and 11 Vict., cap. 15. 

Lord Campseti: That act was referred to in the argument lately | 
in - Court of Criminal Appeals, as to whether it was larceny to) 
steal gas, 

Sir F. Tuxsicer: I merely drew the attention of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, | 
thinking that probably it was of as great weight in the argument as | 
that of the Joint-Stock Registration Act, cited by my learned friend. | 
(Laughter.) The act is entitled ‘An Act for consolidating certain | 
Provisions usually contained in Gas Companies’ Acts.” It subjects} 
these companies to verious restrictions intended to secure the public | 
safety and convenience. The 6th section gives them power to break | 
up the street under a specified superintendence—not giving them (as 
the defendants here seek to obtain under this Joint-Stock Companies’ | 
Registration Act) an absolute power without control, but providing | 
that they shall give three days’ notice of their intention to break up 
the soil to the clerk, surveyor, or other officer. There are also| 
provisions for reinstating, at the expense of the company, the} 
streets which they have broken up, and there were very care- | 
ful directions from sections 21 to 29 as to the prevention of| 
the contamination of the water by the gas. These are very) 
important provisions. Section 30 also provides that the profits of 
the undertaking are to be limited—that is to say, that they are not 
to receive more than a certain per centage; all these, however, showing 
how clearly the Legislature contemplated that gas companies could 
not be carried on without an act of Parliament. The defendants, | 
however, contend that, without any legislation at all, they are let | 
loose from this enactment, and escape all the provisions and re- 
strictions which that act has introduced for the interest of the public. | 
They may go on, they say, just as they like, and do just as ~~ like, | 
having full powers under the Joint-Stock Registration Act. I have) 
really, my lords, found some difficulty in arguing this case, for it is | 
so perfectly clear that there are scarcely any points inthe defendants’ 
case which merit serious consideration. 

Mr. Hat: My lords, I appear on the same side with Sir F. Thesiger, 
and oppose the rule on the same grounds, It appears that the Joint-~ 
Stock Companies’ Act was merely to give parties the power of acting 
as any one individual might do, but not to invest them with those 
extraordinary powers for which a private individual would be obliged 
to obtain a special act of Parliament. I apprehend that gas com- 
panies cannot have the power in themselves to break up the roads for 
the purpose of laying down pipes, no matter whether they have or 
have not the consent of the owners of the soil. If we were trying 
that question it would settle nothing; for though the owners of any 
particular spot might consent, yet in a town like Sheffield there must 
be an infinity of owners who would not consent; and therefore the 
sole question for consideration is, whether this guasi corporation can 
break up the streets without an act of Parliament. The whole ques- 
tion respecting owners turns on the dedication ; for what does an 
owner grant when he dedicates a highway? One thing is patent on the 
face of the argument, that, in dedication, the owner reserves something 
to himself and grants something to the public, but nothing to any || 
third party. What he grants to the public is the right of travelling | 
over the highway and of preserving the paths, and what he reserves | 
to himself is the right of using the soil for all purposes not deroga- | 
tory to the grant of the passage. Therefore, in a case (Lane v. | 
Sheppard, 2 Strange 1004) where a person had made a street | 
up to the end of his land, where it abutted on private property 
dedicated as a public highway to that extent, and a person further 
on wished to make use of it himself, but could not do so without 
throwing a bridge over an intervening ditch, it was held to be a tres- 
pass for putting one end of his bridge on a public highway. Even 
for the owner to throw a gate over a highway which he had dedicated 
would be an indictable offence, unless he had received that right at 
the time of dedication, The opening of a plug, to let down coals, 
might or might not be an indictable offence; upon that it is not 
necessary for me to give an opinion, but in most cases it is an im- 
provement of the way, for the public will thereby enjoy the right of 
way more than before, as there will be less obstruction than if those 
plugs were not made. 

Lord Camppett: At any rate, it is for the benefit of the owner of 
the soil. 

Mr. Hatt: But if that general license to do everything which 
may, perhaps, be for the use of the public, is to be imported as a con- 
sequence of legislation, I do not know where it is to end. | 

Lord Campsett: I do not see anything in the case of King v. 
Russell to show that the obstruction was for the general use. 

Mr. Justice Crompton: Mr. Justice Cresswell does not notice the 
case at all, 

Lord Campreti: Gas itself might be a nuisance, and there might 
be another gas company in existence. 

Mr. Buss: We have had the authority of the surveyors of high- 
ways and others for what we have done. | 

Mr. Hat: I apprehend that it was proved at the trial that there is 
a gas company in existence whose works extend over the whole area | 
which the defendants are attempting to supply. 

Sir F. Ketzy: Competition will be for the public advantage. 

Lord CamMpBrELL: A company may compete and yet be a nuisance 
all the time. The case which Justice Daley raised in King v. Russell | 
does not arise here, for in this case there is no compensation. 

Sir F. Ke.ty: That case has been overruled. 

Mr. Hatt: What we have to contend for is, whether the company | 
has an unrestricted right of competition without an act of Parliament. 
Between rival gas companies, rival water companies, rival electric } 
companies, and rival sewer companies, I want to know how much of 
the soil is to be left to a man if these have the unrestricted power | 
of running their machinery through his land. The question, | 
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|| whether it would be for the benefit of Sheffield to have another 

'| company, is one that would be more properly sifted before another 

|| tribunal, but the defendants prefer not appearing before that 
| tribunal. They do not venture to appeal to the force of competi- 
tion, but they claim some common-law license, of which no one 

up to this time has been able to produce a single instance. I 

really do not know that I have anything further to add on the 

on point; I shall merely, in conclusion, refer to the case of 

ayne versus Partridge, 1 Wells, where it was held that it was a 
nuisance and infringement of public rights not to keep up a ferry, 
| although a party had built a bridge close by, which was much 
| more convenient for the public. After what has fallen from the 

; court, I shall not detain your lordships further than to submit that 

| the rule be discharged. 

| Sir Frrzroy Ketty: My lords, in order to clear the way in this, I 
will observe that in respect to the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act I will 
not trouble your lordships with any remarks upon its provisions. A 
strong view has been taken of that act by one of my learned friends 
engaged in the trial of this case, and, in deference to his opinion, I 

| brought the point under the attention of the court. It will, however, 
| be for the court to consider whether this act has the effect of render- 
ing that lawful which otherwise would be unlawful. I shall not offer 
any observations on the subject. This case has been argued by my 
learned friend who last addressed the court as if this were an action 
| for a trespass by the owner of the scil, and as if he complained that 

‘| the soil was broken into without his consent. Now, as to whether 

|| the act of the defendants constitute a nuisance, and as to whether it 
is an indictable offence, I submit that the consent of the owner of the 

, Soil is a matter perfectly immaterial. It is true that with regard to 
, the right of the gas company 
| Lord CampsBett: We are all of opinion with you that the consent 
| of the owner of the soil is wholly immaterial. 

Sir F, Kerry: My lords, the right of any one to break up the 
highway for the purpose of laying down pipes may be considered in 
two aspects: one in relation to the owner of the soil; the other in 

|| relation to the public. With regard to the owner of the soil, that 
question can only arise as an action of trespass. It is a part of my 

|| case, and I think will be found to assist my argument, that to break 
| up the soil without the consent of the owner cannot be done without 
|| the authority of an act of Parliament. 

| Lord Campseti: Then you are to show that an interference with 
a public right stands on a different foundation. 

| Sir F. Kerry: The owner of the soil can bring an action for trespass 

|if it is done without his authority, and nothing but the authority of 

| an act of Parliament, or some immediate temporary necessity, can be 
pleaded in justification. 

|. Lord Campsgtu: The objection here is not breaking up the soil, 

but obstructing the highway. Putting stones or rubbish on the 

|| highway would come exactly to the same thing. 
|| Sir F. Kerry: Yes, my lord, and it is better not to embarrass the 
question with the rights of the owner of the soil. The question is, 
whether breaking up the highway, as in this case, is an indictable 
| offence or not. Now, my lords, it is impossible for my learned friend 

to insist upon it more amply than I shall admit, that any obstruction 
| whatever to the use of the highway by which during one minute any 
of the public are, or may be, obstructed in their passage over that 
highway, is in itself an indictable offence; and, moreover, it is no 
more an indictable offence to occupy and obstruct the public highway 
for a continuous period of twelve months. 

Lord Campnex.: If a waggon remains on the highway longer than 
there is a reasonable excuse for doing so, that is a nuisance. 

Sir F. Kerry: Yes, my lord. I wish to call your lordship’s atten- 

‘ tion to the extent of the right before I come to the qualification. No 
doubt the public might indict for placing a waggon on the highway, 
unless it were shown that it was under circumstances that came under 
those exceptions which common sense and the necessities of mankind 
created. ‘lhen, under the general rule of law, that no such public 
right would exist, it would be no more an indictable offence if the 
waggon remained there for twelve months, than if a much larger 
portion of the highway were occupied for six or twelve months by 
scaffolding and other arrangements used for repairing or erecting a 
dwelling-house. Each of those obstructions would constitute an 
indictable offence, unless they could be brought within the qualifica- 
tions or exceptions which the law recognises, namely, that the obstruc- 
tions are necessary for the security of life or property, or for the 
reasonable enjoyment of property. Now, let us see what those excep- 
tions are, and inquire whether the present case does not come within 
the principle which I have laid down. Let me take a small and 
|minute exception first—the common case of a waggon or carriage left 
on the highway. If a coach were left on the highway for a minute, 
without a reasonable purpose, that would be a nuisance. 

| ‘ Lord Campseti: Every reasonable exercise of the highway is 

| allowable. 

| Sir F, Kerry: I shall confine myself to two or three illustrations 

| of the exceptions to the general rule of law. I may observe that the 

instances in which those exceptions exist are innumerable; they 
| differ in nature and degree, and almost infinitely ; but we may illus- 
trate them by those that are most familiar to us all. First, let us 
'| take the case of acoach. I believe a coach left on the highway for 
avery short time is an indictable offence, because it occupies that 
—— of the highway over which the public have a right to pass ; 

, but if it be for the purpose of changing horses, now happily, or 
unhappily, the case no more, then the purpose legalises the act. 
Taking the thing by itself, it is a nuisance and indictable, as an 

; abuse of the highway; but taking it to be for one of many lawful 

| purposes, namely, the changing of horses, it is no longer an indictable 
offence. 

| Lord Campnett: That would be a use of the highway. 


j 





,of a man’s land, and the question is, whether the owner has a right 


Lord Campnett: ‘The way cannot be used at all without such a 
use being made of it. 

Sir F. Ketry: Unless justified by the object and purpose, it is an 
abuse. Suppose several square yards are occupied by ladders and 
poles, and finally by scaffolding, and that not for a few minutes, 
hours, or days, but for six or twelve months, during the necessary 
repairs of the house—— 

Lord Campseti: That is for the necessary use of the adjoining 
soil, and the right reserved when the dedication took place. 

Sir F, Kerry: I apprehend that that is not the ground either of 
the rule or of the exception. Highways may be created, and are 
created, by act of Parliament, and may have come into existence 
even at a time before there were private rights of property, and when 
the rights conferred on the public had nothing to do with the rights 
of the owner of the soil, or of the adjoining property, and were, of 
course, conferred without any reservation. [I apprehend it is no. a 
question as to what any former person may have dedicated to the 
public, or reserved to himself; because the obstruction I have 
mentioned may be occasioned by a person who never had, either 
himself or his predecessors, any interest in the soil, It is, therefore, 
confusing the question to mix it up with the present or former ruler 
of the soil. There may be in this town a highway, the soil of which 
always has belonged to one person, or succession of persons, and the 
adjoining house might have belonged to one person, or succession of 
persons, but the two may never have belonged to one person; yet in | 
that case, where there is no reservation, if 1 am the occupier of the 
house immediately abutting upon the highway (the soil upon which 
the house is built always belonging to one person, and the soil of the 
highway always belonging to another person), and that house was | 
burned down, and I cannot build it up again without occupying a | 
portion of the highway, I am nevertheless entitled to occupy a great 
many square yards of the highway with ladders and poles for the 
re-erection of the house, 

Mr. Justice Ente: Whence do you get the legal authority for 
ascertaining that? Hoardings put up in the City for such a purpose 
are within the Building Act, and by no means under a common-law 
right. 

Sir F. Kexiy: I know that that is the case in the City of London, 
but I am supposing a case not under the act of the City of London. 

Mr, Justice Erte: Suppose you erect any large hoarding on the 
highway, and I indict you for it, where is your justification ? 

Sir F. Kerry: I have a right to erect poles and scaffolding on 
the foot pavement, which is as much a part of the highway as the 
carriage-way. But I am supposing the case of a highway extending 
from one house on one side to one house on another—the Queen’s 
common highway, which is attained to the moment any one goes out 
of the door, 

Mr, Justice Erte: Suppose your house is pendulous and projects 
over the way. 

Sir F. Kerry: I am supposing a case that exists in a multiplicity 
of instances, where not one inch of the soil of the highway beyond the 
house belongs to the proprietor, and where all the rest belongs to 
somebody else. The suggestion to which I wish to call your lordships’ 
attention is this—suppose the case of a house, either burned down, 
or, as must happen to all houses in process of time unless repaired, 
suppose it is in danger of falling down; then, in order to repair it, 
I will suppose a portion of the highway to be unavoidably occupied 
in the repairs of the house for about six months, and that this is not 
an unreasonable time, then the question is, has the owner of the house 
a right, in order to repair his house, to put up on the highway poles, 
ladders, &c., for the necessary repairs of his house? My lords, I 
submit that of necessity he must have that right. A man must not 
let his house fall down, But if he has not the right to occupy a 
portion of the highway in repairing it, he must leave it to perish, and 
in its fall destroy not only the inhabitants of the house, but perhaps 
some of the passers by. I am not nowsupposing an extravagant case, | 
but that which takes place every day. 

Mr. Justice Erte: There can be no doubt of your right to repair, | 
but I say you are indictable if you do not repair. 

Sir F. Kerry: Then, my lord, is he indictable both ways? Is he | 
indictable if he do not repair, and is he also indictable for doing that | 
which he should do? 

Lord Campsnett: The hypothesis suggested is this, that there was | 
no house before a new house is built. Supposing there is a highway 
only wide enough to admit a carriage, and that the house impinges 
on the highway, does the person who builds the house acquire by 
that act aright to obstruct the highway ? | 
Sir F. Kerry: I would say he does; but I would rather not argue 

| 
| 


that question, as it is more doubtful than the case I am putting. It 
may be doubtful whether a man may acquire a right to occupy a 
portion of the highway by erecting a house where no one was built 
before, but I am supposing the case of a house built on the extremity 


to occupy as much of the highway as is necessary to repair his house 
and prevent it from falling in ruins, 

Lord Campseti: You have advanced that far in your argument, 
and suppose we admit that that may be done which is necessary to | 
be done to avoid danger to human life, yet you are a very great 
way off. 

Sir F, Ketty: No doubt, for I can only advance by steps. | 
Lord Campsett: This is what may be called a step in the right, 
direction. 

Sir F. Kerry: It is one out of a great many which I trust your) 
lordships will permit me to take. There are cases in which the owner, 
of the house may be entitled to the adjoining soil, but there are innu- | 
merable cases in which he does not. ‘The case first put was that of a 
coach standing in the highway. That is a case which may be said to | 
be incidental to the use of the highway, because a coach is used for 
travelling on the highway ; but the case of unloading goods, as from | 





| Sir F. Kerry: Yes, my lord; it is a use, but, primd facie, it 
| woul Be on abuse ian , sie it 





&@ waggon at a shop or warehouse, is one that has relation to the 
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public convenience. If that operation be convenient, and that only a 
reasonable time be employed for the purpose, does any one inquire 
whether the owner of the waggon is the owner of the soil of the 
highway? This is one of the innumerable cases in which the public 
are obstructed for a time, but in which the law of necessity authorises 
||the obstruction. For the business of life could not be carried on, or 
|| property enjoyed by the various classes of mankind, unless these acts 
||were legalised. Where coals are let down into a cellar, the cellar 
|| may be the property of one party, and the highway of another; yet 
|| there is no objection; but the right of the owner of a house to inter- 
||rupt the public cannot be greater than the right of any other party 
||to do something unconnected either with the way or the house. Here 
|| is the owner of a house who, in order to receive coals into his cellar, opens 
|;aplug. Now, let us consider two stages in this operation. The person 
|| letting coals into the cellar obstructs the carriage-way for half an hour, 
|| and obstructs the footway for the same period of time while he is keep- 
||ing this plug open. No one can say that that is not justifiable. It is 
|| what is done almost every day in one part or another of this metropolis. 
|| It cannot be denied that in that case the public are obstructed. 


Lord Campze ui: It is a greater obstruction when a brewer's dray 
stops at a house, and casks of ale are let down with ropes into a cellar. 
Sir F. Kerry: That is an obstruction, and I will take that instead 
lof the coals. Yet this is one of the million of instances without which 
|the trade of the country cannot be carried on, nor property freely 
| enjoyed. 
| Lord Camppetx: But your case is for the immediate enjoyment of 
| the adjoining house, 
Sir F. Ketty: Those exceptions and qualifications are not confined 
to the more amply enjoying the highway, nor to the conveniently 
| enjoying the adjoining house abutting on the highway ; but these ex- 
[eqgeons to the general rule exist in every case in which the rational 
|enjoyment of life or property, or the carrying on of any occupation, 
||fairly and lawfully, within the bounds of common sense, Suppose 
jnow, that, for the reasonable enjoyment of his property, a person 
| wishes to dig up the streets for the purpose of laying down gas pipes 
| to light his house; if he has not that right, there must be some strong 
| distinction between his case and that of the person introducing coals, 
| If a man has a right to obstruct the public highway for the purpose 
| of introducing fuel into his house, why should he be denied the right 
| of introducing light? Light is as necessary for the reasonable enjoy- 
|ment of property as fuel. I think, unless some strong distinction is 
|shown, I have done all that is necessary to entitle the defendants to 
| the judgment of the court. 
Lord Camprett: Gas also serves for the purpose of fuel. 
| Sir F, Kerry: Yes, and is now used for cooking, and it is necessary 
that we should eat and drink. Let me then consider the question. If 
the owner of the house be entitled to obstruct the public highway for 
,|half an hour at a time, while unloading coals to take them to his 
| cellar for the more reasonable enjoyment of his house, has he not also 
|| a right to obstruct the public highways for the same time, in order to 
bring the gas into his house, especially as the obstruction will be once, 
| and once only, for a period of twenty years? Why are we to except gas 
|| pipes if we do notexcept coal plates? If we find that in every street in 
the metropolis and in Belgravia, where there are no special acts of 
| Parliament, and which, in our own recollection, contained nothing 
but fields, such obstructions are allowable for the reception of coals, I 
| cannot conceive that the court will sct limits to the degree of con- 
venience which the owners of houses are to enjoy with respect to gas, 
water, or anything necessary for the enjoyment of life. Will your 
|lordships say that the owners have not that right? That they have 
|not a right to obstruct the public highway for the same time that is 
indispensable to let gas or water into the house as well as coals? My 
| lords, I apprehend therefore there is that qualification necessarily in- 
| troduced and engrafted upon the right of the public—on the otherwise 
'free and unmitigated right of the highway—in order that the owner 
| may have a fair and reasonable enjoyment of his property. ‘The 
| only case with which I shall trouble your lordships is, King versus 
|Jones, 3 Campbell's Reports, in which the whole subject is in- 
|| volved, A person had been employed in laying logs of timber 








|| before his warehouse, and Lord Ellenborough being of opinion that 
|| he occupied an unreasonablé time, the obstruction was an unreason- 
jable exercise of his right. He said—‘ If, in delivering beer from a 
brewer’s dray, an unreasonable time be occupied, this is a nuisance. 
|| A cart or waggon may be loaded at a gateway, but it must be done 
|| with promptness ; for if the inconvenience be prolonged for an unrea- 
sonable time, the public have a right to complain; the rule of law is 
|| violated, and great disadvantage arises. ‘The man was wrong in 
|| taking the public highway into his timber-yard; and he must there- 
‘fore either abate the nuisance, or remove to a more commodious 
|Situation.”” In our case there is no distinction between different 
classes of obstructions—whether the obstruction be created on account 
of the repairs of a house, or the delivery of coals, or the supply of 
gas, which may occupy six or twelve months: the rule is that, if the 
|| obstruction be unreasonable and unnecessary, it is indictable ; but if 
confined within a reasonable time, and be for the reasonable and 
|| useful enjoyment of property, it is lawful. If one of the owners of 
i houses in Sheffield, who had been likewise the owner of the soil of 
the highway, had been indicted for such an obstruction, would he be 
'|liable? I apprehend he would not ; and if not, then your lordships 
must establish a distinction between the right of the owner of a house 
|| to obstruct the public highway for six months or more for the purpose 
|| of repairing his house, and between the right of the owner of a house 
- poten a ye ae | Fae purpose of receiving water or gas 
r the use of his family. 0 not concei i i 
establish any such distinction, ee eee ee 
Lord CampseLt: You are now going to argue that what may be 
lawfully done by the owner of the adjoining house in order to its 
reasonable enjoyment, may be done by a joint-stock company for their 





Own convenience. 





Sir F, Ketry: No, my lord, I am not. Ido not say they would 
have the right unless it were for the public convenience. But if the 
owner of the house and the owner of the soil of the highway may 
obstruct the public highway to bring gas into their own houses, 1s it 
an indictable offence it their consent is not obtained to do the act 
now in question? Why, there is nothing in the evidence to show 
that these defendants may not be the owners of the highway; and 
many observations that fell from Mr. Justice Cresswell went to show 
that that would make no difference. What have the public to do 
with the question, if they are to be obstructed for a few hours or a 
few days in the use of a portion of the highway, whether that 
obstruction takes place by the owners of the soil, or by a gas com- 
pany conveying their pipes from a distant place to a place opposite 
the house of him to whom the soil belongs? ‘he question can only 
be, whether that is incidental to the enjoyment of their property? 
But it cannot be made an indictable offence to supply the man who 
lived at a distance from the place where the obstruction took place 
any more than it would be indictable to supply the man who lived on 
thespot ; tosupply the man who occupied No. 200, any more than the 
man who occupied No. 20, or the occupier of any of the intermediate | 
houses. 

Lord Campnett: It is not shown that the obstruction created by 
the company has been for the use of any house. 

Sir F. Kerry: When a company lays down pipes at vast expense, 
it must have some customers. j 

Lord Campsett: They may have no customers at all; but there is 
no doubt that they lay the pipes down in the hope of having good 
customers and very large profits. ‘ 

Sir F. Ketty: Your lordship cannot assume that no one in Sheffield || 
is desirous of receiving gas to his house. There must be hundreds 
in this town who are desirous of being supplied with gas for the 
enjoyment of their houses, 

Lord Camrreti: And, for all that, we know all the inhabitants | 
may repudiate it. We have no evidence either way. 

Sir F, Ketty: My lord, there is no evidence either way, and I 
would say it would be as unreasonable—as contrary to what must 
be the conviction of every man’s mind—to presume that the whole 
town is against it as to presume that the whvle town is in its favour. | 

Lord CampseLL: The members of the old company are very hostile 
to it, and the members of the new company are very favourable. 

Mr. Buss said the vestry, corporation, and commissioners of Shef- 
field had given permission, and that when he was examining a 
witness on that point, Mr. Justice Cresswell interrupted him. 

Lord CampnrLi: Of the towns people, which do you think—the 
gasites or the anti-gasites—are in the m»jority ? 

Sir F. Ketuy: It is clear that the majority must be in favour of 
the new company. 

Mr. Buss said he was on the same side, and he did not intend to 
go over any of the arguments of his learned friend, beyond making an 
observation on what his learned friends threw out as to the nature of 
this prosecution. He would submit that nothing could be more 
insincere than the nature of this indictment. ‘The Gas Companies’ 
Clauses Consolidation Act, quoted by Sir Frederick Thesiger, con- 
tained an express provision that gas companies should not commit a 
nuisance ; and all that this company had power to do, or assumed to 
have power to do, was to exercise the trade of lighting the streets of 
the town of Sheffield, but not to commit a nuisance; that was to say, 
to light the streets in so reasonable and discreet a manner as would 
not amount to an interruption of the highway beyond what the neces- 
sity of the case required. In the case he had referred to, of the 
Burnam Iron Company v. Barnett, Mr. Justice Maule held that the 
registrar having once registered the company, it was brought within 
the act, and had all the power of a company constituted by the King’s 
charter, confirmed by act of Parliament, It appeared to him (Mr. Bliss) 

that the King’s charter, confirmed by act of Pariament, was eqully as 
powerful an authority as a speci:l act, for these companies were re- | 
stricted by their acts from any act that amounted to a nuisance, 
Therefore, with the same restriction, the defendants were empowered 
by the Joint-Stock Registration Act to do this act, but not to commit 
a nuisance. In the case of an atmospheric, company (5 Common 
Bench, p. 472), where it was pleaded that the company had never 
been incorporated, Mr. Justice Maule decided that, it having obtained 
a certificate of complete registration, they were put on the same 
footing as if they held a patent confirmed by act of Parliament. He 
(Mr. Bliss) maintained, then, that the defendants were on the same | 
footing as if they held a patent confirmed by actof Parliament. The 
object of the charter was to give a constitution to thecompany. The 
Registration Act provided that the company should be carried on | 
according to the provisions ot that act and of the deed of settlement. | 
The deed of settlement was, therefore, the defendants’ charter; and it | 
stated that the company had been established for supplying the town of | 
Sheffield with gas. The act authorised them to do everything neces- | 
sary to the carrying out of that purpose ; and consequently this act now | 
complained of Was not unlawful, but was sanctioned by the authority | 
under which the company had been incorporated. That authority was | 
quite as strong as if thecharter of the company had been incorporated in | 
the act of Parliament, and as if the act gave them the express power to 
manufacture gas, and with that gus to light the town of Sheffield. If || 
it did not do that, what could be the purpose and effect of the corpo- || 
ration? A corporation was a creature of the law, and must have || 
some object. ‘This corporation had power, then, to manufacture and | 
trade in gas. But where? Why, for lighting the houses of the in- | 
habitants of Sheffield, and the lamps and public places in that town. | 
That was within their objects, and was therefore included in their | 
deed, and the words which specified that purpose were, he appre- 
hended, as forcible as if they were expressly given in the Joint Stock 
Companies’ Registration Act, If the object so specified could not be; 
executed without an act of Parliament, then the registrar ought never || 
to have registered it; but, now that it had been fully and completely | 
| 
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registered, it possessed all the authority of a corporation created (in the 
words of Mr. Justice Maule) by patent confirmed by act of Par- 
liament. This decision was confirmed also by the cases of Whitmarsh 
(21 Law Journal 185) and Beare v. Bromley (21 Law Journal). He 
did not wish to carry it so far as the ruling in the case of the Queen 
v. Pease, and say that the Legislature contemplated that the public 
of Sheffield would gain more by the better provision which would be 
made for the lighting of their town with gas, than they would have 
in the inconvenience to which they would be subjected during the 
temporary operations of the company. All he contended for was 
this—that the Legislature had given the company authority to light 
the streets, &c., of Sheffield with gas, and, if the Legislature had given 
| the company that authority, it must also have given them authority 
to lay down pipes for the purpose of carrying out that object, The 
general act of lighting did not give the commissioners any power to 
lay down pipes, though it gave them power to light the streets, and 
for that purpose to erect lamps &c,; and therefore the power of laying 
down the pipes was taken by implication. They were still subject, 
however, to an indictment for a nuisance if they exercised the power 
in an unreasonable manner. He contended that the Joint-Stock 
Act had done the same thing for the defendants ; it authorised them, 
after registration, to execute, for the purpose of carrying out their 
undertaking, all works which were in conformity with the act and 
with their deed of settlement. The laying down of pipes was in con- 
formity with the act and their deed of settlement, and was consequently 
an act authorised by the Legislature. So far, then, the defendants 
had a legitimate user of the highways. He apprehended it was 
enough to say that the defendants were a corporation having a deed 
in the room of a charter, and that deed confirmed by act of Par- 
liament. He would next call their lordships’ attention to the act for 
lighting the town of Sheffield. By that act certain commissioners 
were appointed to superintend the lighting of the public streets of 
the town, and they had, by the 52nd section, power to take up or set 
down lamps, &c., and by the 27th section they had power to enter 
into any contract for cleansing and lighting the streets, or for fur- 
nishing materials or any other matters or necessary things, &c. 

Mr. Hatt drew his learned friend's attention to the circumstance 
that the act he referred to did not contain any provision authorising 
the commissioners to break up the streets. 

Mr. Buss: Well, but there was power to put up lamp-posts; and, 
j}as they could not light the town efficiently except with gas, he 
| apprehended they might under that authority break up the streets 
||in order to lay the necessary gas pipes and mains. ‘That would cer- 





| tainly be a reasonable construction of the act, since it was evidently 
||implied and necessarily intended by the act. There was another 
||point which he thought was of considerable weight, namely, the 
||extensive powers which the commissioners had over the sewers of the 
;||town. Was it to be said that the common law was so careless of the 
|| health of the public as to sey that 
|} Lord Campseti: Nobody has said or imagined any such thing. 
|| Mr. Briss: Well, but the surveyor might certainly open the high- 
| 
| 
| 
' 
{ 
| 
| 
tT 





ways for the repuirs of the sewers. 

Lord Campnet.: For any legitimate purpose for which highways 
might be used. 

Mr. Buss contended that that was analogous with the case of the 
surveyor opening the highways, in crder to light the streets brilliantly 

| with gas. In the case of the King versus Sutton (Burroughe’s Reports), 

|| where a person occupied a stall in the old market-place (a new one 
| having been constructed), he was held not to be indictable for ob- 
|| Structing the highway, since the place where he occupied his stall was 
|| originally the market. Now, the defendants were authorised to exer- 
|| cise their trade in the market, and by the King’s charter they could 
|; hold a stall in the market--an authority which would relieve them 
| from any penalty for a reasonable and temporary obstruction of the 
highway, for the purpose of carrying on their business, 

Lord Campse..: You have argued everything that can possibly be 
urged, Mr. Bliss, in support of the rule. 

Mr. Buss: Then, my lord, I will not take up your time further in 
this matter. Ifthe arguments of reason and public convenience have 
|any weight in this matter, I submit that the rule ought to be made 
absolute, 

Mr. Pasutey said he intended, after what had been already urged 
in support of the rule, tomake only two or three observations. Lord 
Campbell had observed that perhwps the main had been laid along 
| the middle of the street. 
||. Lord Campne..: Had been lawfully, and under statutable authority, 
| laid along the main line of the street. 

Mr. Pasuiry: If it had been lawfully laid, then the owner of a 
house might be justified in getting the gas to his house. He appre- 
| hended, however, that Mr. Justice Cresswell’s view of the case would 
| embrace that as amounting to a nuisance, being an cbstruction of the 
|highway. His lordship said there was no authority whatever for 
| laying a pipe, however short, to bring a supply of gas to a house. 
Mr, Justice Erxuz said Mr. Justice Cresswell touk it for granted that 
|a supply-pipe might be laid down. 
|| Lord Campwett: The only question is, whether this joint-stock 
|| company had a right to do what it has done. 
| Mr. Justice Erte: If that may be so, it does not follow that this 
| 








may be so. 
Lord Campseti: Brother Erle has put the right construction on 
| what I have said, 
| Mr, Justice Erte: Even if it be right to put a pipe into the main, 
Still it might not be right to give the power you seek. 
| Mr, Pasutey: Then you think that, whether the person laying 
| down the pipes be an owner or not, it amounts to the same thing ? 
Lord Campseti: ‘he owner may do what is necessary for the 
|enjoyment of his own house. 
| Mr. Pasutey: Then the question whether it was a public nuisance 
| would not depend on whether it was done by him or by some other 
person for him, If it would not be a nuisance for him, why would it 





be a nuisance for any other person? Suppose it were proposed to 
carry the gas in a box tothe door of a consumer. The delivery of that 
would take some time, however short, and if a thing was in its nature 
unlawful, it could make no difference as to the time. 1f the delivery 
only occupied five minutes it was an obstruction, and an obstruction 
which would have to be frequently repeated ; whereas the delivery of! 
gas in the manner proposed by the company would not have to be} 
repeated more than once in twenty years, The same was the case| 
with respect to water. It might be brought in carts, and the carts 
would have to stop sometimes at the door while the water was drawn | 
off. It would take up much less time to convey it by a trench; and 
whereas by the former method there would be a daily obstruction, if 
it were conveyed by pipes, the obstruction would only occur once in 
twenty years. Stage coaches were allowed to stop in the same way, 
and create temporary obstructions. Now that gas had come into 
general use, it should be competent for the owner of the soil to lay 
down pipes for the conveyance of the gas to his house. In London 
and Liverpool there were warehouses ten stories high, which caused 
great obstructions during the delivery of goods from waggons. 

Lord CampseLtt: Yes; and many of them have cranes suspended 
over the street. 

Mr. PasHiey: He would now merely trouble the court with the 
judgment of the Lord Chancellor in giving judgment on the appeal 
to obtain an injunction on the defendants for a nuisance. The case 
had been discussed before the Lords Justices, and it came on finally 
before the present Lord Chancellor, who, in the course of his judg- 
ment, said:—**I do not say how the matter may be, but it may be 
held to be analogous to this sort of thing :—If I were to station a cart 
in the street opposite my door, obstructing the public highway, I 
might be guilty of a nuisance for aught I know, and I might be 
liable to be indicted ; but it would be a sufficient answer to say that 
the cart was there only a reasonable time, and for a lawful purpose. 
If it is used in the way in which such things are ordinarily used, it 
cannot be a nuisance so to use it. The public highway is for the 
convenience of mankind, and so to use it cannot be a nuisance. One 











of the uses is that people travelling along with a horse, or carriage, 
or cart, may draw up at a particular door, and get down according to 
their lawful occupation. So again, if I have a cart come to my house 
with five or six tons of coal, of course it will be some time obstructing | 
the public highway, but it is difficult to maintain that in an ordinary | 
street that would be a nuisance. All these cases of nuisance or no | 
nuisance, arising from particular acts, must, from the nature of | 
things, be governed by particular circumstances. Now, if a carriage 
were to drive up in Belgrave-square, and stand half the day at 
the door of a house waiting for some person calling there, I do 
not think that that could be made out to be a nuisance, It may 
be said, ‘You stayed there an unreasonable time.’ It may be 
so, but it would be difficult indeed to make out that that was a | 
nuisance. But suppose the same thing happened in the street 
that runs from Covent-garden to St. Martin’s-lane, a man calling | 
there and saying, ‘I mean to have a chat for half an hour,’ I do not | 
know that that would not be a nuisance. You must be governed by | 
the particular circumstances. You must look at the particular place | 
or object that the parties have in view. I take it that all these ques- | 
tions are of this nature, ‘Are you using the matter which is the 
subject-matter of inquiry in a reasonable way, and according to the 
uses for which it was contemplated ?’? It may be that the tearing up 
of the pavement is not, even for the purpose of laying down gas, 
anything that was ever in contemplation, and that it cannot be done 
without the authority of the Legislature, or some other competent 
authority. But, as I said before, if I thought that the question turned | 
on the decision of that point, I should probably have wished the | 
matter to stand over till after the trial of the indictment. Not thinking | 
so, but thinking that the evil, if any, which does exist, is of such a | 
very transient nature that at no one spot, or to no one individual, can 
it be said to be more than a passing and almost imaginary evil, I am 
of opinion that no case is made out for restraining these parties, Let | 
me add just one word with reference to what is suggested as to the 
future evil of tearing up the streets for the purpose of repairs and the 
cause of accidents. Upon that subject I can only say here that I must 
deal with that exactly in the same way—is there such a probability 
of serious injury as would induce this court to interfere? Everybody || 
who has lived in this town, has lived probably in a house where there 
have been gas pipes running along the front of it. Speaking for myself, | 
I can say that I have experience of it for some twenty or thirty years | 
and considerably more, and I have never found any nuisance from || 
such asource. I do not mean to say that evils may not occasionally || 
occur ; but I think that the interests of mankind require that those 
things should be disregarded, We live in a social state in which we 
all liable to accidents of this sort; and if these works are not to be 
carried into effect because there may be evils of that sort accidentally 
occurring, we should be entirely altering our social system, and not 
proceeding according to the mode we have of late.” His (Mr. 
Pashley’s) opinion was, that the general principle to be acted on was 
that which struck the mind of the Lord Chancellor. | 
The Lorp Cu1er Justice then gave judgment as follows :—I make | 
no doubt that the Lord Chancellor took a proper view of the pro- 
ceeding on the injunction that was before him ; but, as to the proceed- 
ing before us, I have no doubt whatever that this was a proper con- 
viction, and that the rule ought to be discharged. It is proved that 
the defendants obstructed the public streets in the town of Sheffield, | 
and they did so in a very serious manner, by digging ‘‘a trench ot) 
600 yards in length and 3 feet deep, and opening 60 yards at a time.” | 
Primd facie, this is clearly an indictable nuisance, for thereby the} 
use of the Queen’s highway was obstructed. Then it lies upon them | 
to offer some defence of what they have done. This has been very | 
ingeniously and zealously insisted from the Joint Stock Companies’ | 
Registration Act; but it seems to me that that act gives no authority 
whatever over the rights of individuals, or over the rights of the pub-| 








lic. It merely enables them to contract, to sue and be sued, and to| 
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do what a private individual might have effectually done. Then, as 
‘much rely upon that; but it can clearly have no operation whatever 
|in this case. There is, then, no statutable authority which has been 
| referred to, and it must, therefore, besome common-law authority which 
|the defendants have to justify them for thus obstructing the Queen’s 
|highway. For this, Mr. Bliss pointed out the license of the surveyor 
|of the highways, and certain other authorities; but, unless those 
jauthorities had authority to license the obstruction of the Queen’s 
highway, their license is not of any use, and no power of that kind is 
|shown to be conferred upon the surveyor of the highways. They 
|might have authorised what was necessary to be done for repair- 
jing the highways, but this, instead of repairing the highways, was 
breaking up the highways. Nor had any of the other authorities 
\referred to, any power whatever to authorise the act committed. 
Then we come to consider the common-law excuse. I may tell 
you, that although an obstruction of the highway may he, primd 
|facie, a nuisance, yet that if it is done because of service, and is 
{shown to be done for necessary uses, that is sufficient to justify 
jit. In the instances referred to of a carrage stopping on the high- 
‘way while the horses are being refreshed, or a stage coach while 
| the passengers are at dinner, or any instance of that sort where it is 
for a useful or necessary purpose, the act is justifiable; but this cannot 
be said to be in any respect a necessary or proper use of the highway. 
| Then there are certain things that may be done to obstruct the high- 
|way for the necessary and convenient alteration of the adjoining 
|houses, It is unnecessary to define exactly how far they go, because 
||this does not come within that description. It is not done for the 
'necessary alteration of the adjoining house. Then, what was it done 
|for? It was not done to bring either fuel or light into a particular 
house. It was done by a speculating company, who thought thereby 
|to establish a commercial concern in the town of Sheffield for their 
own profit and advantage; and if they, or any other speculating com- 
pany, with the view of supplying water, or gas,. or any other 
/commodity, may break up the streets in this manner—there is already 
|one gas company in Sheffield, and this is the second—then any number 
|of gas companies may, toties quoties, break up the streets, and commit 
| the like obstruction. It would be a defence if it were for the public 
advantage. But no such evidence is given here; and I know not that 
|it was at all for the public advantage, or that a single inhabitant of 
the®treet where the obstruction took place at all approved of it in the 
|slightest degree, or that they did not entirely disapprove of it. I 
| again say that it seems to me that these defendants should follow the 
|usual course; they should submit their case to Parliament, and, if 
| Parliament sees that it is for the public advantage, they will concede 
| the necessary powers; for by the Gas Clauses Consolidation Act there 
|is a power given to companies to lay open the streets, but they are 
| under very great restrictions, and are subject to the superintendence 
|of the proper authorities. ‘This common-law right, would, however, 
|entirely supersede these restrictions, Iam therefore of opinion that 
| the rule ought to be discharged. 

Mr. Justice Erte: I am also of opinion that the defendants are 
guilty on this indictment, and that therefore the rule must be dis- 
charged. The act they were guilty of was opening the highway for 
several Hundred yards, and several feet in depth—clearly an indictable 
offence, unless they can bring forward some justification. They have 
brought forward some elaborate justifications under the powerful and 
learned argument of Mr. Bliss, deduced from the incorporation of the 
company under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Registration Act, showing 
that, after complete registration, the statute enables them to act upon 
the provisions contained in their deed. Mr. Bliss contended that 
they could then do more than manufacture gas, the purpose for which 
the company was established. I am of entirely a different opinion. 
It appears to me that the object of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Regis- 
tration Act was that the public should be prevented from becoming 
shareholders of baseless companies, and it therefore prohibits them 
in an embryo state from doing several acts which the Queen’s subjects 
individually can do, Until the company has attained a certain stage, 
itis prohibited from doing certain acts ; but when they have attained 
that certain stage—that is to say, after complete registration—then 
they are, in a manner, come into full life and are able to act, but by 
no means able to act other than in the same way as any other of the 
Queen’s subjects can do singly or conjointly. Mr. Bliss further drew 
attention to the powers of the company to light the town of Sheffield, 
and to put up lamps in particular places, and contended that, because 
they approved of this company, therefore the company had power 
to lay down mains and gas-pipes in the streets. It is obvious, 
however, that that argument is entirely untenable. Then, the next 
point was grounded on the common-law authority, which all the 
Queen’s subjects have to use the highways for the purposes for which 
highways were established, namely, the passage of traffic. Thisis not 
however, the species of use contended for by the defendants. The 
inhabitants of houses along the highway use it for certain purposes 
| convenient to their houses and the passage along the road; but it 
|seems to me that the use for which the defendants contend is not 
| brought within any analogy to the use which has been hitherto sanc- 
tioned, It appears to me that this is a speculation by a company 
desirous of supplying the town of Sheffield, in competition with 
another company, and they opened the highways for the purpose of 
bringing the gas along the highways, and there to wait and see 
whether any of the inhabitants will choose to avail themselves of the 
convenience so offered to them. It does not appear to me to fall 
within the analogy which has been pointed out. Then, as to the 
company being a useful one, and one generally approved of: I can 
only say that, before us, all persons and all companies stand in an 
equal degree ; and ifa company, for their private speculation, commits 
such an act without being authorised, in my humble judgment I 
should give cxactly the same decision were the company proceeding 
in accordance with the desire of all the inhabitants, or endeavouring 
to carry on a trade which nobody liked and which nobody approved 














|to the act for lighting the streets of Sheffield, Mr. Bliss did not very: 


of. But if this be really a beneficial company, intending to do good 
to the town and benefit the inhabitants, all these matters might well | 
be taken into consideration when hereafter they preferred their appli- 
cation in the proper quarter for the only authority under which they | 
can act in the way they propose. 

Rule discharged accordingly. | 

Mr. Hatt applied for costs. : 

Lord CamppeLt refused the applicatisn, on the ground that it was | 
unusual to allow costs where the argument related merely to a point 
of law. 








DR. LETHEBY’S FIFTH REPORT on tae GAS SUPPLIED 
BY THE GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY, | 


TO THE HONOURABLE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS OF THE CITY OF | 
LONDON, | 

GentLeMEN,—I have the honour to report that I have made about | 
220 experiments during the past quarter on the illuminating power | 
of the gas supplied by the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company 
to the City of London, and that the following are the results :— 

When the gas has been burnt according to the directions of the 
act of Parliament, it has had a mean intensity of 12°5 sperm candles, \ 
or of 14*3 wax, each consuming 120 grains per hour; from which it 
is manifest that the illuminating power of the gas has been about 20 
per cent. greater than that required by the act of Parliament. 

I have also directed my attention to the relative intensity of the 
light emitted from the batswing and cockspur burners. | 

Each of these burners was supplied with gas at the rate of four 
cubic feet per hour, and the former gave a light equal to that of 
9-2 sperm, or of 10-5 wax; while the latter furnished a flame which | 
had a luminosity of 5°75 sperm, or of 6°5 wax, There is therefore a | 
difference of from 38 to 39 per cent. in favour of the former. 7 

The chemical quality of the gas has been of an average descrip- | 
tion. Now and then it has contained traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which have been removed on my mentioning the fact. I have before | 
stated that it would be desirable to adopt some means for the more | 
complete purification of coal gas from sulphur compounds, At the 
present time one or more of these compounds are to be found in all 
the gas supplied to the metropolis; and I believe that they are the 
cause of incalculable mischief. 

I have the honour to remain, your obedient servant, 
H. Letuesy, M.B, 


HMliscellanecous News. 
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London Hospital, May 11, 1853. 





CITY OF LONDON COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 
Tvuespay, May 10, 1853. 


Mr. Deputy Peacock occupied the chair. After the transaction of 
some ordinary business, the court proceeded to open the tenders for 
public lights. 

The Great Central Gas Company offered to supply the public lamps, 
&c., as required by the specifications, for the whole City, and not 
simply their present district, on terms following :— 

For one year, at ....eseeee ceecces -£3 7 6 each, 
» three years, at we 6D eo 

The City of London Company :— 

For one year or three, at ...... 
for the district they then supplied, 

The Chartered Company:— 

For one year, at ...... cccccoce.cee £8 §& Oosch, 
»» three years, at .......-.06- eon SW 6 ax 
for the district they already supplied. 

Deputations from the three companies were in attendance. 

A CoMMIssIONER inquired what the old prices were? 

The Surveyor stated that the last contract of the Great Central 
Company was for £3. 17s. 6d., and the Chartered Company for £3. 12s, 

Mr. Deputy Corney asked what were the terms of the advertise- 
ment issued by the commission, inviting tenders? Were not the 
companies to send in offers for lighting the whole of the City, as well 
as for the several districts ? 

The Cuter CrerKx: No, sir; we always advertise in general terms 
for contracts. But I will read the advertisement (which was then 
read). 

M., Deputy Corney: Then there is no reference to special districts ? 

The Cuter Crerx : No; they were afterwards matter of arrangement. 

Mr. Humpurey: Are we to understand that the Great Central | 
Company are willing to light either of the districts at the price they 
have here offered, or does their offer depend upon their having the 
whole? 

Mr. Deputy Harrison: I take it that the offer from the other two 
companies refers solely to the districts they have been accustomed to 
light; and what I presume the honourable member wishes to under- 
stand is, whether the Great Central will light their own district at the 
price named in their tender for the whole of the City? 

Mr. Humpnrey: Yes, that is it. 

Mr. Dakin was then called, when Mr. Humpurey inquired if the 
company which he represented were disposed to light either of the 
districts at the same price ? 

Mr. Daxin: We would very much rather have the whole. 
(Laughter. ) ; 

Mr. Humpnurey: That is not an answer to my question. 

Mr. Daxin: I observe that the offer of the Chartered Company is a 
conditional one, and therefore—— 

Mr. Deputy Corney: It strikes me that you must confine your 
remarks to your own tender. (Hear.) 

Mr. Daxin: Well, I would say, then, that the question of the ho- 
nourable commissioner is a very important one; and I should like to 
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consider a little, and not answer it off-hand. Our tender is for the 
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|make an observation or two upon——(interruption and cries of ‘‘ No, 
no.”’) Well, Iam in the hands of the commissioners. I was merely 
oing to observe that the lowest tender, which, of course, we all 
eard, was for £2. 19s. 6d. Supposing the specifications were 
(interruption). 

The Cuarrman: You had better not say anything respecting the 
other tenders. If you are not prepared to give an answer, and would 
wish to consult your colleagues, you had better retire and do so, 

Mr. Dakin: Of course, in a matter like this, involving an amount 
of some thousands of pounds, I should not like to answer off-hand. 

The Cuarrman: I think you had better be content with what you 
have already got. 

Mr. Dakin then retired. 

Mr. Deputy Harrison, observing two or three persons below the 
bar, rose and expressed his disapprobation of their remaining within 
hearing of the deliberations of the court. Several commissioners 
objected to the court taking notice of the presence of one or two 
reporters, but Deputy Harrison said it was a farce to ask certain 
parties to retire while the court took time to deliberate, if others 
were allowed to remain. Lither it was an open court or it was not; 
if it was not, then the persons now below the bar ought not to be 
there. He would not like to make a motion on the subject, but he 
felt that the chairman ought to call upon them to retire. 

The CuaiRMAN ordered the court to be cleared, which was forthwith 
done. 

On the doors being again opened, 

The Cuarrman said: Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in inform- 
ing you that the court have agreed—unanimously, I may say—to 
accept the tender of the Great Central Company and of the Chartered 
Company, for the part they each now supply, for the term of three 
years. 

: Mr. Dakin: I am sure I am much obliged to the commissioners for 
the confidence they have reposed in us. I do not know whether you 
will allow me to make a few remarks. (Loud cries of ‘No, no,” 
and interruption.) I do not know, though, whether, addressing a 
public body, I am not entitled to it. (‘*No, no.) I am in the 
hands of the commissioners. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: I rise, Mr. Chairman, to say a word or two 
on a point of order; and I wish to ask the court whether it ever was 
the practice, until the Great Central Company came into existence, to 
allow any one to come here, and through us publish to the world the 
state of their affairs, and the whole history of their proceedings from 
beginning to end? I say, if you once allow this thing, especially in 
the case of a gentleman whose powers of addressing you seem almost 
interminable, there is no telling to what a length it may go. It will 
be much better not to sanction such a precedent. If you do, and 
charges are made against other companies, they must in fairness be 
allowed to reply, and so we shall goon, Much better allow things 
to remain as they are. We appear to be unanimous; and it will, 
therefore, be better for Mr. Dakin to retire, and not give offence to 
anybody, or awaken any unpleasant feelings. I ask the court to put 
a stop to this system. We have enough on the paper of business for 
to-day, to occupy the whole of our time, without having to listen to 
an address from Mr. Dakin. 

Mr. Dakin: Bat I hope the court will allow me to express my 
| thanks on behalf of the company I represent. 

| Mr. Tayton: 1 move that we at once proceed with the order of 
the day. 

The Cuarrnman: Mr. Dakin only wants to thank you. 

Mr. Deputy Onnarp: He wants to thank the court, and allude to 
the tenders, 

Mr. Horwoop: I was very much pleased to observe that—— 

Mr. Deputy Harrison : Do you second the order of the day ? 

The Cuarnman: I think you had better; we have had enough of 
this. Mr. Dakin, will you retire? 

Mr. Horwoop: I think the gentlemen who have taken your con- 
| tract ought to be allowed to speak. During the time you were de- 
liberating on the contracts, Mr. Dakin was anxious to make some 
| observations, but the court refused; and, now that the contract is 
taken, I think it will be very ungracious to refuse him the opportunity 
of doing so. In the first place I thought he ought not, but now I 
| think he should be allowed. 

The Cuarrman: It is moved that we proceed with the order of the 
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day. 

Nr. Horwoop: I move that every gentleman have an opportunity 
, of making some observations. 

Mr. Deputy Harnison: I rise to speak against the original motion, 
| for the purpose of allowing Mr. Dakin to have the customary oppor- 
tunity of addressing the court. This isa public board, and the question 
which is now occupying our attention is a matter of vast importance to 
, the public, viz., the price of gas in the City of London. Our fellow- 
citizens, whose interests we are supposed to represent, will be very 
glad to learn from Mr. Dakin, or through this commission in any way, 
that a further saving of £700 or £800 a year has been effected in the 
expenses of the public lights by the contracts into which we have 
just entered. I say it is a matter of congratulation to the citizens of 
London, and especially so to the commission, which has, through evil 
report and through good report, succeeded at length in producing that 
||real competition between the companies supplying that important 
| article to the City, the result of which is the great saving we have 
|| just secured. 

Mr. Hau: Are you going to move an amendment? 

Mr. Deputy Eacteron rose to order. The question before the chair 
|| was, whether the representatives of the several companies should 
||be heard? That had been seconded, and the chairman must take 
|| the sense of the meeting upon that before any fresh amendment was 
|| proposed. 
| Mr. Deputy Harrison : It is really astonishing that my friend, who 
| rises to a point of order, does not seem to know when he is in order 








| 
| whole of the City at £3. 3s. each for three years. I should like to 


and when he is not. A motion and an amendment being before the 
court, I am entitled to speak on either. 
Mr. Deputy Eacteron: I call upon the chairman to say whether 
you are in order or not. 
Several commissioners rose to speak, and, after some confusion, 
The Crareman ruled that, the motion being fairly before the court, | 
any member was at liberty to speak upon it. 
Mr. Deputy Haxrison then proceeded: I am surprised that any | 
member should say that the chairman of a company with whom we | 





have contracted cannot be allowed to address us, and thank us in his 
own words for the confidence we have placed in him. I say it is | 
ungracious to refuse him, and I shall vote against the motion, so as/| 
to enable him to express his congratulations. . 

Mr. Taytor: Congratulations! What!—for having preference | 
above others? 7 

Mr. Deputy Harrison: The matter for congratulation arises from | 
this circumstance, that they have been able to take a contract for the 
supply of a large portion of the City lights at a very low price, yet 
with the conscious satisfaction of being able to realise a profit from 
the business which they have thus obtained for the next three years, | 
(** Question, question.’’) ; 

The Cuarrman then put the motion for the order of the day, which 
was carried by a large majority. 

Mr. Dakin, thereupon, bowed and retired; and the court proceeded 
to other business, 


GREAT EXPLOSION OF @AS AT SHEFFIELD. 

The inhabitants of Spital-hill, in this town, were frightened from 
their propriety on the afternoon of ‘Tuesday, the 31st ult., by a most 
alarming explosion of gas. ‘There were in fact three explosions, but 
the first was by far the most powerful. ‘The female occupants of the | 
houses that were affected by the shock describe it as the loudest noise 
they ever heard., One of them, speaking of the third explosion as 
faint in comparison with the other two, stated that it was not much |, 
louder than a clap of thunder! ‘The remote cause of the accident is a | 
moot point, respecting which the partisans of the two gas companies 
differ greatly in opinion; the effects, on the contrary, are only too |, 
palpable. There are certain leading facts that are not at all in dis- 
pute. The new gas company have a line of mains laid along the || 
west side of Spital-hill. On ‘Tuesday morning these mains were for || 
the first time supplied with gas. About the middle of the forenoon 
the inhabitants of the first three or four houses on the same side of | 
the way were assailed by a powerful smell of gas. The four houses 
are numbered 5, 7, 9, and 11, and are occupied by Mr. Geo. Allender, 
cooper, Mr. Richard Loxley, Mrs, Aaron Fisher, and Mr, White, 
slater. The fumes in the houses were so intolerable that a messenger 
was sent in great haste to the office of the old gas company to lodge a 











complaint. A man in the employ of the company went to the place 


| to investigate, but, before any measures could be taken to discover |, 


the leakage, a frightful explosion of gas occurred in Mr, Allender’s | 
house (the first of a long row of dwellings on the left-hand side), 
producing a tremendous shock both there and in the next two or 
three houses and the adjacent yards and premises. This was fol- 
lowed after an interval by another convulsion, less violent, byt very 
powerful ; and after that there was a third explosion of a mild charac- 
ter. The premises were shaken to the very foundation, and the con- | 
dition of the buildings might lead to the belief that they had suffered 
from the shock of an earthquake. i! 
It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the escape of gas which led | 
to all the mischief occurred at a distance of 123 yards from the spot || 
where it most took effect. At a point opposite to the entrance to 
Messrs. Lockwood’s works there was an undiscovered flaw in the new 
company’s main, and as soon as the gas was forced into that artery, 
it would rush out at that opening in a vast volume. There was a 
similar escape to this in the new company’s main at Broomhill last 
week, but in that instance the subtile element forced its way out of 
the ground at once, and no inconvenience was occasioned to the 
inhabitants of the locality, as there was a fortninght previously, when 
the escaped gas permeated the soil, and invaded the house of Mr. 
kt. Holborn, In the instance which we have now to record, if the 
gas could have found its way into the atmosphere immediately, there 
might have been no further disaster. Failing that, it was left to force 
a subterranean passage, till it came to an outlet. There are certain 
reasons why this was not peculiarly difficult. It so happens that in 
that locality there are three parallel lines of gas mains running under 
the same footpath: first, the mains of the old company, which are of 
long standing ; secondly, those of the new company, laid in the early 
part of this year; and lastly, a subsidiary line of mains laid a short 
time afterwards to convey the gas of the old company. The stream of 
gas that escaped on Tuesday forenoon would follow these lines of 
mains through the soil not long ago broken up, and it would not be 
very long in permeating the ground as far as the nearest houses, | 
though the distance, as already stated, was more than 120 yards. 
On arriving at the dwellings, the gas seems to have found vent at 
the soughs, and so got into the houses. The first house in the row, | 
that occupied by Mr. Allender, had a fire in the back kitchen, and | 
there is a drain underneath the yard running almost close to the| 
kitchen fireplace. A stream of gas easily found its way to the fire- | 
place, and there it took fire. The flame swept the drains beneath | 
and around the houses at that end of the row, and ran rapidly | 
down the subterraneous course along which the gas had come.) 
The action upon the escaped gas underneath the footpath was 
much the same as if a torch had been applied to a train of gunpowder 
laid under ground from the end of the houses to Messrs. Lockwood's 
gates. It heaved up the asphalte of the footpath as it coursed along, 
and, on reaching the source of the escape, an immense volume of flame 
burst forth, forcing up the surface of the ground to the extent of | 
several square yards. The inflammable ingredients in the asphalte | 
fed the flames. The fire raged fiercely, towering high above the heads | 
of the crowd of persons whom the extraordinary sight attracted to the | 
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spot. This occurred between ten and eleven in the forenoon. The 


|| man 


\it was that was escaping. Finding it was not that of the old com- 


||ecompany’s mains opposite to Messrs. Walker and Eaton's works, near 
|\|the railway viaduct. He then caused one of the mains to be broken, 
|| plugged up the end of the mains leading from the works, and thus 


|| eut off the source of supply. The large mass of flame soon consumed | company were hastily summoned to meet, on the 10th instant, to 
|| the gas in the intervening length of piping, and then died out, having | receive a proposal from Mr. Croll for leasing the works for ten years, 


| nothing else to feed upon. The mischief was now at an end, 
|| It was soon discovered that the cause of the unfortunate occurrence 
| was a large fracture in the main. A piece larger than a man’s hand 
was broken entirely out. The fragment, together with the broken 
pipe, were taken up and exhibited to the bystanders, and they are 
now on view at the office of the new gas company. It was affirmed 
on the spot that the pipe was broken at the time of the pipe-breaking 
that occurred in that quarter a few months ago, when the ground 
was open for the laying of the old company’s supplementary mains, 
and that in making the repairs it was overlooked. On the other 
hand, it is said that the pipes that were broken on that occasion were 
| not within ten or a dozen yards of the spot where this escape occurred. 
The public can have no means of knowing at present whether the 
pipe was broken at the time of the so-called “ rattening,” or whether 
there was originally a flaw in the pipe. ‘The breakage appears to be 
of some standirg, from the fact that the edges are oxidised ; but that 
|| proves nothing as to how the pipe was broken. 
The traces of the explosions are striking and curious. The first 
conspicuous mark is at the point of the leakage. Then there is the 
upheaved footway, more or less broken, all the way to the houses. 
The damage to the dwellings is visible in many directions. They 
are approached by flagged footways through small gardens at a con- 
siderable height above the turnpike. The flags are thrown out of the 
level, the steps leading into the passages of the houses are slightly 
upheaved, and the flags of the passages themselves, as well as of the 
small back-yards, all present the appearance of having been recently 
thrown up and left to find their places by their own gravity. The 
| spout between the first two houses is split up several yards from the 
|\ground. In every direction, in fact, where there was a drain or under- 
|| ground passage of any kind, there are external evidences of the ex- 
| plosion, either on the ground or the buildings. At the kitchen-door 
|| of the fourth house there is a large displaced flag, which it is said was 
|| blown up a height of several yards. Mr. Loxley’s cellar was damaged, 
||but not to any considerable extent. It is in Mr. Allender’s house, 
|| where the gas ignited, that the main effects of the explosive force are 
||discernible, The kitchen floor, upon which Mrs. Allender was stand- 
||\ing, was lifted up, the tables thrown out of their places, crockery 
‘upset and broken, and everything thrown into disorder. The doors 
|| between the kitchen and the cellar are thrown out of the perpendicular 
\|so that they willnot shut. The steps leading to the cellars are broken, 
||the walls are shaken, and in some places extensively broken down, 
|and the contents of the cellars are mostly either destroyed or buried 
|| beneath a mass of debris. In one cellar there is a considerable supply 
|| of wine and spirits that formed part of Mr. Allender’s stock when he 
| was an innkeeper ; the bottles have fared badly in thescramble. The 
occupants of the first house consider it so unsafe that they dare not 
sleep in it, and in the adjoining house they sleep with the windows 
open. It appears that an explosion occurred beneath the floor of one 
of Messrs. Lockwood’s workshops, to which premises there would 
most probably be a drain running near to the gas main. It certainly 
is a remarkable circumstance that an accident of such a nature and so 
extensive in its operation should happen without being the cause of 
|personal injury to any individual. We are happy to say, however, 
| that no one was hurt beyond the fright that the explosion occasioned 
{to the occupants of the three or four houses to which we have alluded. 
|The property belongs to Mr. Abraham Law, slater, Norfolk-street. 
The directors of the new gas company have given orders for its repair. 
We were informed yesterday that an application had been made to 
Mr. Badger, the coroner, to hold an inquest for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the cause of the accident. Mr. Badger was from home, how- 
|}ever, and we are not aware whether he considers that a coroner has 
| jurisdiction in cases of this nature.—Sheffield Times. 








| Equitaste Gas Company.—At the half-yearly meeting of this 
company, held on the 24th ultimo, it was announced that an arrange- 

ment had been entered into for the purchase of the mains of the 
Imperial Gas Company, situate in a small district round the works 
of the Equitable Company, at Thames-bank. The purchase money 
is £1800; but the Imperial Company reserve to themselves the right 
of retaking the mains at a valuation whenever they are inclined so to 
do, and continue in full force the bond of £5000, under which the 
Equitable Company bind themselves not to disturb the Imperial 
in the peaceable possession of their district in the parish of St. 
Marylebone. 

Imperiat Gas Company.—The enormously increasing business of 
this company has induced its directors to purchase ground for a 
fourth station. The site selected is on the line of the Regent’s Canal, 
in the parish of Bethnal-green, not far from their Hackney station. 
A tank for a telescope gasholder, 128 feet in diameter and 50 feet 
high, is now in course of construction; and the gasholder has been 
“on naga for by Messrs. Westwood and Wrights, of Brierly-hill, near 

udley. 

Tue Vecetaste Gas Company.—Symptoms of a break-up are 
manifesting themselves in this company, one of the directors having 
taken possession of the premises at Chelsea in an adverse interest to 
his co-directors, No deed has been signed, and the liquidation of its 
affairs is expected to give some employment to the gentlemen of the 


from the old gas office hastened back with a report of the disaster, | rection of Mr. Preston Lumb, late engineer to the London (Vauxhall) | 
\|and the foreman of the works went immediately with a number of | Gas Company, which proposes to supply gas at 2s, per 1000 feet, and | 
|| men and opened the ground for the purpose of ascertaining whose gas | to pay dividend of 74 or 10 per cent. upon the estimated capital of 
£6900. The price charged by the old company since 1846 was 4s. 
||pany, they proceeded no further, ‘The engineer of the new company | per 1000 fect, up to the end of last year, when it was reduced to 3s. 4d. 
|| arrived shortly afterwards, and set his men to work to bare the new | ‘The new works are expected to be in operation in September next. 


suffered to fall into so dilapidated a condition as to be unequal to the 


Wuiteuaven.—A new company has been formed under the di-| 


Wincuester —The gas works of this ancient city having been 


supply of the requisite quantity of gas, the shareholders in the gas 


at a rent of 54 per cent. upon £19,000, the present capital of the 
company, for the first year, and 6 per cent. for the nine subsequent 
years, with one-fifth of all additional gas rental beyond the present 
rental of £3000. The capital for all extension of mains is to be found |! 
by the company, the tenant paying 5 per cent. interest upon the | 
amount; but all repairs and extensions of the station are to be made 
by the tenant, and at his sole expense. The offer was almost unani- 
mously accepted, and at the same time it was agreed that the price of 
gas to the private consumers should be reduced from 7s. to 6s. 6d.! 
per 1000 feet. | 
Woopstock.—A contract has been entered into with Mr. Z. D. 
Berry, of Victoria-street, Pimlico, for the lighting of the town and 
the adjacent palatial residence of Blenheim with gas, under the 
direction of Mr. T. A. Hedley. It is proposed to supply Wigan | 
cannel gas at a charge of 10s. per 1000 feet. } 
Accrpent to Mr, Croit.—An accident, happily unattended with | 
any serious consequences, happened lately to Mr. Croll, while making | 
a survey of the Gosport Gas Works. The opening into a tar tank 

| 





having been left exposed, the surface of the tar became covered with 
a coat of lime and dust, so as to render it undistinguishable from the 
terra firma, An incautious step immersed Mr, Croll in the tar tank, 
from which, however, he was speedily rescued by those wao accom- | 
panied him in his survey. | 
New Use or Lamp-vosts.—The town council of Salford have | 
agreed to accept an offer made to them by a speculator of an annual 
sum, in consideration of his being allowed to suspend tradesmen’s 
addresses from the lamp-posts. 
Mitne’s New Gas Stove.—At the Royal Scottish Society of Arts 
a paper was read on April 11, describing a new gas-stove for economi- 
cally heating ornamental tools and glue ; specially adapted for dressing 
and fancy leather case makers; the invention of Mr. John Kolbe 
Milne. Mr. Milne stated that the stove consists of an oblong box of 
black sheet iron, about 12 inches long, 9 inches high, and 6 inches 
broad, with perpendicuiar sides and back, and with the front sloping 
outwards like the side of a pyramid, the stove being thus broadest at 
the bottom; there are four short legs or feet which drop into holes in 
an iron plate, which plate only is screwed to the bench. In the top 
of the stove two holes are cut to let in the glue-pots ; in the front of 
the stove is a broad, low doorway, about 6} by 3 inches, just within 
which stands the gas-box. The gas-box has a heating surface 6 inches 
long by 1 inch broad; the gas rises through wire-gauze sprinkled 
with gravel, and is burned as in the stoves used by bookbinders’ 
finishers, with a blue smokeless flame. Whether ornamental tools 
are being heated or not, the air within the stove is maintained at 
about 150°, which is the best heat for both dissolving and using glue; 
azine pipe, leading away to a chimney, is attached to the back of the 
stove, causing the heated air to circulate round the glue-pots, and, 
carrying off tne unhealthy fumes. One stove gives ample accommo- 
dation to two men, but is not intended for more ; the object being to 
get the use of fire without having to move one step towards it, not 
even to turn round. The consumption of gas for one stove does not 
exceed 12 feet in a day of 10 hours, costing at the rate of 5s, 10d. per || 
1000 feet—{ths of a penny, or within a halfpenny a day for each man. | 
The glue in the pots cannot possibly burn, nor can the ornamental 
tools be injured by smoke or overheating. 
Tae Export Aproap or Coats rrom Newcastite.—From a well- | 
arranged table, carelully drawn up by Mr. Brown, of the Bill of Entry | 
} 
} 





Ofiice, at Newcastle-upon-T'yne, it appears that, during the year 1852, 

a total quantity of 1,054,000 tons of vessels sailed from this port with | 
coal to 311 foreign ports in different parts of the world. We annex, | 
from this interesting table, a list of the towns to which quantities 

above 2000 tons were sent—the figures indicating the number of tons : | 
Abbeville ...... 2,025 Flensburg ...... 2,411! Nantes...... -.. 2,025 | 
Aden ...s++++++ 5,048 Freiderickshal .. 2,451 New York ...... 7,426 | 


Alexandria ....12,307 Galotz........ ++ 5,637 Nieu Dieppe .... 4,739 | 
Algiers ........ 6,759 Genoa ....... ++ +18,095 Newhaven, U.S.. 2,379 | 
Amsterdam .... 9,879 Gibraltar ...... 3,638 Oran ..ccc.cesece 3,442 


Barcelona ......26,901 Gottenburg ..++15,633 Odessa.....ee006 4,155 
Bombay ...++e+ 2,189 Guernsey ..++++16,346 Oporto.....eeee0 3,236 
Boulogne ...... 9,161 Hamburg ......107,147 Palermo........ 2,948 
Bremen .eccces. 7,957 Harfleur .....e0. 6,501 Philadelphia .... 5,787 
Brest ...+0++e++10,581 Harlingen ...... 3,387 Quebec.......... 6172 
Bordeaux .....011,447 Havre ..... «+...34,793 Rio Janeiro..»... 2.523 
Caen .eccoccece 4,429 Havanna....ee+. 6,547 Rostock .c.ccese 2,072 
Cadiz sececeeeee 9,608 Hjorten....eeeee 2,572 Rouen .....0+++34,740 
Calcutta ...... -- 6595 Honfleur........ 2,261 Rotterdam ......27 384, 
Cape of G. Hope 2,862 Jersey ...... oo 014,897 | Rigs..c.coccccoce 8025 
Carthagena .... 4,098 Konigsverg...... 2,188 St. Valery ...... 2,094 
Cette veseeeeeee 3,576 Kiel......+++e+. 2,713 Schiedam........35,074 
Ceylon...+++++-. 5,490 Laurvig ....+++. 2,037 Stockholm ...... 5,859 | 
Constantinople ..23,618 Leghorn ........ 3,673 Stralsund ....... 3,482 | 
Copenhagen ....30,901 Lisbon ........+. 7.416 Stettin,, ........18 922 
Cronstadt ......46,437 Lubeck........«. 3,356 Smyrna..-.-..... 2.331 | 
Dantzic ........ 3,195 Malta.........0. 4,237 Swinemunde ....83°096 
Dieppe .....+.+22,984 Marseilies ......16,102' Trieste .......... 8.150 
Dordt .......2.. 8,248) Memel...... eeee 2,006|Toulon.......... 7.046 
Dunkirk .......+ 3,188 Messina ........ 4,458) Venice........... 13-492 
Elsinore .....,.+86,052 Middelborg ...... 2,464 Ystadt.........- 2,670 


Fecamp ...+e+++ 6,321 Naples..... +ee+017,786 











long robe, 








— Newcastle Journal. | 
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_ : » | 
Share List. i 
(Directors and Managers of Gas “Works are earnestly requested to enable us to rectify any errors and fill up the omissions in the following List.) 3. 
The Companies whose names are printed % in italic type are incorporated by Act t of : Parliament. a 
o 2 & ltee 2 » é » B|See 3 - FS ont | eee 
Bases Name B58 S68 . pSclee Name eS2(/556 . ssl8s Name BES|SSE 15 
Ba 3/8” of suo |b") § |ga2|2° of Su%|EO<]} § JEGEEe of Sa" |E0<] § 
= = . a b=] @ Sau | Ree = sV rice ™ fae | eee = 
wogjek| Companys | S2R/RR2) A RSA/<8) Company, /2ek/a82| & lassie] Comper: S25 (S22| & | 
£ £s.d)£s.d) £3.d £ Callington bapsoseixers £s.d £58.d s.d £ |\£s.d)/£8.d) £ 
ENGLAND. | \Calne, ' Wilts. ood | ° Grays (Essex) ...... | eee 
Aberdare ............ |Camborne............ 1000} 10|Great Grimsby......| 8 00/8 0 0) 13to 133 
AberystWith......... | _ |Cambridge £34,560 /7 00) 25|Guildford 23 00/4 00 20 Ou 
Abingdon 240) 50) Canterbury .......+. 50 00 6 00 61to 63 Guisborough 
Accrington £7000 5 00 240, 25|Ditto, second issue|25 00 6 00) 30to3) Hadleigh ...... al 
Albrighton . | [Cardiff £12,000 710 0) Hailsham ............ 
Alcester....... | Carmarthen.......... | Hales Owen. 
Alford, Linco | Castleford............ | 300} 6)Halesworth .........! | 5100 
Alfreton......:..0+-+ Ceapsten the Fut | 600] 25] Halifaz ....... wel 48 00| 
Aluwick . .... Chard... Halstead ............ | 
Alston Moor. "i \Chatteris... | Hampton Court...) - | 
250} 10/Alton.......... .|10 00/5 00) 10 00 Cheadle..... | Harrogate £10, 000! 5 00 
800} 5 Altrincham... 15 00:6 00 Seen . | Harrow on the Hill} | ! 
{Amlwch..., “ Cheltenham£18,732 8100 5| Hartlepool £15,137; 5 00! 7100) 7 50} 
160} 10/Ampthill “l1t0 00} 5 00} 10 00 |Chepstow bi ccdbeheted | Haslingden, Lansh| 
350} 10)Andover.... 10 066 00) ll OD |\Chertsey .......0-.00+5 330} 50|Hastings and St. L. 50 006 00) 60 00 
Appleby.. 230) 10|Chesham, Bucks.../10 0 0 Havant ......66 sees | | 
Arundel s.. chester pactadinesteiend See | 
Ashbourn, y: Chester-le-Street... Haworth, Yorks. | 
Ashburton... |Chesterfield£13, 123 4176 _ eae | 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 240 25) Chichester TR 25 00/6 00) 30 00 Hebden Bridge .. | 
Ashford, Kent...... | Chippenham........ | Helstoue ............ | 
1600} 25 ‘Ashton-under-Lyne 25 00/10 00) 52 00 |Chipping Norton... | Hemel Hempstead | | 
Atherstone ........... | Chirk | 300} 10 ee gta 10 00) | | 
Axminster, pa Chorley en | Hereford £5300 4 | 
200] 20/Aylesbury. 2 5 00] 21 00 Christchurch . | Herne Bay .........| 
Aylsham, Norfolk. | Chudleigh.... 270} 10|Hexham ........... | 7 00) 12 «00 | 
Bacup, Lancashire. | Cirencester Heywood £10,000 15 00 | | 
Bakewell ......+...... | Cleckheaton, York. Highworth (W ilts)| | | 
Baldock Clitheroe ......+..24 | 230) 10 Hinckley niseveledond 10 00,5 00) 7 00 | 
140} 25|Banbury 25 00/10 00) 50 00 Cockermouth | Hindley, Lancash. 
Bangor ..... t Colchester.. Hitchen ............ | | | 
500| 5|Barking, Essex....| 4100) 5110) 5 00 Collumpton . t Hythe .... id } | | 
250} 10/Barnard Castle.....10 00) 5100) 10150 Colne, Laneashire Hoddesden ......... | | 
BT scncsteonineness Coleford, Gloucest. | |Holbeach ,........... | | 
Barnsley 7100 Coggeshall .......+... } |Holmfirth £8880 3100 | | 
100} 20|Barnstaple ........./2 5 00] 23 00 Congleton 5 00) |Holyhead ........... 
OND cccovcese Cowbridge | | Holywell (see Brit.| | 
120) Basingstoke 8 00) 28 00 Corsham . j |Honiton.....[ Prov. )) | 
2400 6 00} 25to30f 800) 25)/Coventry... 6 00 24t025 1HOrbury ........se0sse } 
6 00 Cowes....... H oo ° : ae | 
56 5 00) 2 00 Crewkerne |Horsforth ... vel | | 
Crowland .... | /Horsham .... * 
Beccles, Bung y> Croydon .., £20,000 5 00, 10 Houghton-le- Sprg. 10 008 00 | 
and Lowestoft.. / Cranbrook... £1900 5 00 |Howden ............ | 
300; +30/Bedford............... 2 00/4 00 20 00 Crayford & mein | |Hull sSeulcoats (see! | || 
Bedworth.. a 7 | British Provin.) | 
Belford . Crewe, Cheshire ... |Hull, £11,712, 10s.) 5 00 | 
Bedale, Yorkshire Cricklade ws 210 10| Hungerford ssduinie 10 00'5 00) 10 00) | 
Belper.......¢..000-.0+- Dalton .... at | \Huddersfield ..... | 
Beminster............ Darlaston.. | 520} 5|/High Wycombe ...,5 00/6 00) 6160) | 
Berkhempstead . Darlington a | Idle and Eccleshili | | 
700) 53 Berwick-on-T weed 5100/6 80, 5150) 250) 20)Dartford 20 00 7100) 27 00 Ilkeston... } 
Beverley. Dartmouth sed H Liminster . | 
Bewdley. 125) 206|/Daventry (20 006 00 24 8 of ae { 
280} 10|/Bideford . 6 00 101090 Dawley, Salop ...... | | Ilfracombe . | 
Biggleswade. + Dawlish... | | Ironbridge ......... \ 
160, 10)Bicester............--. 10 00)5 00) 10 00 Deal .... | | 1400} 10) Zpswich .............+. 10 008 00) 15 00 
Bilston — £15,100 700 Dedington. 1400| 10} ,, newshares| 710 6! 8 00} 12 100 
Billericay ........+... 500} 6|Denbigh ... 600500 60 800} 25|Lsle of Thanet...... 20 005 00] 20to2l| 
Bingley ...... 7400 4 00 820| 10|)Deptford . 10 00 | lt Kendal £9100 | 8150 | 
| Birkenhead £10, 00035 00! 3 00) 35to37} 325) 50|Lerby... (0 0010 00 7 00 Kenilworth .......... | | | 
2400 50| Birm. § Staffordsh.\50 00:10 0 0/103 to 105 90] 20|Dereham (E: t).....20 00 4100 Keswick 
25| Ditto, new shares..| 710 0110 0 6) 12pm. | 1000) 5) Dewsbury......+...... 5 0010 00 8126) 100] 25)Kettering. woe |Be 5 00) 25 00 
928 75|/Birmingham......... 7 0010 0 0/155 to 158 Devizes..... - | | Kiddermins. | 5 00 
Bishop's Auckland | 400°} 5|Devonport . 500600 6 59 King’s Langley ...| 
| 140) 25/Bishop’s Stortford 25 00 5 00] 24 00} 2x0 25] Dorchester (25 005 00, 30 06 Kington, Hereford 
| Blackburn £30,000 \10 00 120} 25)Dorking.............. 2010 0)5 00) 21 10 0 Kirkby Lonsdale... 
Blackpool............ Douglas, Isle of M. | | Kirkham, Lane. ..| 
| eeeees - ie 209} 563 Dover ..s.se000: ...56 10 0) 5 15.0) 71 to 72} Knighton............+ t | 
| Blythe... Downham. | Knutsford. = 
| Bodmin .. | Driffield | Lancaster . 
Bognor .. | Droitwich . ] | Lianelly...... £3000) 5 00 | 
Bolton...... £38,582 ; 9195 600} 20) Dudley ....... 20 00,4 00 20to 22) Llandovery........... | | 
} Boroughbridge.. | Droylsden. eos | Leamington Priors) | 
Boston ...... £8000 110 00 Dukinfield .. | £22,500 6 00 | 
200; 10/Bourn....... paecaseeb 10 00:5 00 Dunmow .... H Leatherhead......... 
Brackley .... ey Dunstable. ed | Ledbury _ ..........+ 
Bradford, Wilts. . | Durham.............+- | Leeds Old Comp. 
| Bradford, Yorksh. 276| 9|Dursley, Gloster |9 06/5100 8 00 old stk., £60,300 10 00 | 
45,000 9100 300} 10)Eastbourne ......... new ,, £23,775 6 90 
Brampton, Cumb. East Grinstead ...| Leeds New £60,000) 10 00 
Brandon, Suffolk.. Elland .... wa! Leek 
| BRECON ......0ccceceses Ellesmere . | Leicester...£ 5,230) 7 00 
| Bridge-end, Glam. | Eltham woul Leigh .........scecee-s 
Brierly Hill......... } Emsworth. sa 135] 20|Leighton Buzzard 20 00/5 00 
Brighouse.... “d | 400} 5) Enfield 5 00:5 00) 5 00 Leominster ......... 
2250) 20) Brighton.......0.++++- 20 00 5 00| 15tol6f 360) 19)/Epsomand Ewell 19 0 0 Leyburn, Yorksh, 
1125) 20 » newshares!l6 00,5 00) 10 tol2 Evesham ............ | Liskeard ............ 
Brighton and Hove | Exeter £40,000 10 00 330} 25) Lewes .............+. 25 00/5 00) 25 00 
£50,276 ' 3100 Exmouth ............ | Lincoin £8000! 10 00 
4250) 20) Bristol..........+...... 20 009 00) 37 OF Eye, Suffolk pol Leyland, Lancash. 
1725} 25) Bristol and Cl iftoni25 00'6 00) 34 00 Fairford...... oa Littlehampton...... 
Brixham...... ected | 61| 25|Fakenham... 25 0015 006] 25 OO} 250) 20)Lichfield ............ 20 0010 00) 30 00 
Braintree .. a Falmouth ... Liverpool United \100 0010 0 0/220 10 222 
750} 50| Brentford 50 00'5100) 48to5) Fareham ; ” sh.j25 0010 0 0) 55to 56 
800} 25 »» newshares|ll 00/5100 11 0 Of 120) 25/Farnham ... .25 0610 00) 42 00 Langport ......00.. 
Brentwood.......+... | Farringdon ......... London Comps.— 
200| 30|Bridgwater .........30 00) & 00) 30 06 Faversham ... 5000) 10|Anglo-Romano...... 5 00 5 00 
400} 10/Bridlington..........10 00)5 00) 10 00 i ere 5000} 20|British Provincial 
Bridport... | Fleetwood ......... (Holywell, Hull, 
Brigg......- | 300] 10/Folkestone ......... 10 0010 00) 15 00 Norwich, Potte- 
Broadstairs ......... } 240} 10) ,, new shares 8 0010 00) 13 00 ries, Trowbridge) 20 00) 7 00] 22 to23 
100} 50|Bromiey, Kent 50 00/6 00, 5210 Of Fowe ey 20) ,, Prov., new ...... 6 007 00) 18tol9 
Bromsgrove | 240) 5/Framlingham ; 5 00} 5 Of 4000) 25) Commercial ...... 25 00) 6 00} 28 to29 
Broughton Frome | 2000) 25) »» hew shares | 2100) 6 0 Ojpartolpm 
120] 10)Bruton ......... (10 00/4 00 8 00 Garstang | | +» deb. £12,000) 
Brynmawr oi } Gillingham, Dorset} 12,000} 50° Chartered ...... [50 00/4 00 39 to 40 j 
100} 23{Buckingham.........25 00)5 00) 25 00 Glastonbury.......-. 6000} 50) » newsharesl10 00) 4 00) 7} to74 i 
Bungay ( seeBecls, } Glossop... £10,000 9 00 2000) 150 City of London |150 0 0| 4 0 0/130 co 139 i 
Burford............... } 1000} 25] Gloucester......0..-+» 25 0017100) 28 00) 4000) 50 guitable ......... 50 00,2100) 27028 
Burnley £19,946 4102, Gomersal . ¥ | » deb.£46,000 
Burslem& Tunstall Godalming .........| 10,000) 20 European— 
Burton-on-Trent... Gorleston & South- (Amiens, Boulogne, | 
Bury, Lanc. £6570 Gosport...... [down | Caen, Havre, | 
Bury St. Edmund's’ 5 00) Grantham ......s00-+-| | Nantes,&Rouen)i20 00 5 00} 12told 
200! 10) Buxton................ 10 00 } 1000} 20/Gravesend ......... 20 0015 OW 21 00; 2000; 20 » do.new ...i7100 5 00} 9tol0 | 
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ca ra 2 Sas BD 2£ - 3s. hh ca eo ry Cc. 
be jos — lee5 gee SE Js a eee\8es Se. N geagi/eea 
3 2& ° 23s s ame Ss SSe 4 
g2u/22) ot eee ieee] g feseii2] oot feselece| 2 [EEE] cotta, ligclzcc] 
Baw le * 3. als i $3 = i. a Se /2b& * 
Z5sic8| Company. |FSS/K88| & bc zlek} Comey, (SEEI5k2| & fassish) Compe, | SekiskS| & 
—_—_|}— an . =) 
£ |£s.d\£58.d| £ s.d £ £s.d/£s.d) £5.d £ £s.d\£8.d) £384 
15,000} 10)Grt.Cntl.Consumers|10 0 0! 7 10 0) 13hto 14} 200] 10) Petworth ............ 10 00}9 OM 14150  — — 
deb. £66,000) Petersfield . 150} 10/Tenterden............ 10 00:4 00) 8 00 
Impl.Continental, Pickering Tetbury, Gloster.. 
8000} 50) —First capital) 3000} 10) Plymouth ............ 10 0010 00) 11 00 Tewkesbury ....... 
(Amsterdam, Pocklington . a 
Berlin, Ghent, Pontefract............ Thetford .. 
Hanover, Lille,| Pontypridd . oA 4 00 Thirsk ....... 
Rotterdam)...... 42 06) 6110} 48to50) 400) 10)Poole .......... --|t0 00:5 00) 10 00 Thornbury.. 
7000} 50} Second capital— Port Madoc..........! Thorne..... 
(AixlaChapelle, 600} 50) Portsea Island a 00|5 00) 51to52 Tiverton .. 
Antwerp, Bor- 400} 10) Prescott............... 00} 4134) 7 OO} 1141! 5/Todmorden. 5 00:5 00) 6 00 
deaux, Brussels, 3000} 20) Preston .. e 20 0010 00 Topsham . “an 
Cologne, Frank- Pwilhelli... | EES 
fort-on- Maine, Pudsey ...£12,900 5 00 Torrington, “Devon 
Haarlem, Mar- Radcliff and Pil-| } . eee 
seilles, Toulouse| kington £9000! 41210 | Totnes Consumers 
Vienna) . 0010 70| 70to 72 Ramsay, I. of Man, 4000; 5/Tottenham........... 31008 00} 3100 
50) Third capiti 100 9 40) 68to 70 Ramsgate (seel. off | Towcester... | 
10,000} 50! Imperial ....... 00 6 00| 85to 87, Ravenglass | Town-Malling } 
3000} 50 “ ~ shares 45 00 6 00) 80to82} 1000 ing..... a 7 00} 200) 16)Tring....... ..|10 00'5 00) 10 00 
de £50,500! | 500 i soll 17 00 | Trowbridg ee | 
4000] 40) Independent eal 00,6 00; 46to 47 Redditch 7, 50\Truro ...[ Brit. P.)/}50 00 2 00 
3000] 50) London ............ 50 90, | 5 00 Redruth. | ~ [Tunbridge 
6000} 25) » preference |25 00,6 00| 25to 26 Reigate .. Tunbridge Wells... 
3000} 50) _., 2nddo. .../50 00) | 15 to 18 Retford (East)...... Ulverston..........0.. 
9000] 50| Pheeniz ..........+. 19 00 3100) 27 to 2s _ pease | Uppingham ......... 
1000 100| Ratcliff... 90 00.5 00) 70to7 Richmond (Surrey )}| 240! 5/Upton-on-Severn |5 005 00) 5 00 
4000 25) South Metrop. ....25 00,5 00) 21 to 23 Rickmansworth . | Usk, Monmouth ... 
7000| 10 Surrey Consumers’|10 00,7 00) 10 0 Ringwood ............ Uttoxeter............. 
50| UnitedGeneral—, } ae Uxbridge .. a 
(Cork, Dublin,! Rochester and | a 
Limerick) _...... 50 00 2 00) 20to22) > aaa 6 00 1000) 25) Wakefield,oldcap] 25 00 6 00) 25 00 
6406} 20; WesternAshares20 00 2 00) 10 00 Rochford ............ | 1600} 5 » new, |5 006 00) 5 00 
350 } pe » 10 90 2 00 Rockingham......... | Wallasey.............. | 
Lostwithiel ......... Romford ..... | 300; 10) Wallingford .. 10 005 00) 8 
|Loughborough......; | a o } Wandsworth......... 
240} 25) Louth.................. 25 00 6 00) 26100) 245) 25| Rotherham "25 00) 6 00 39to40 Wantage... 
| Lowestoft (see Bec. } 124) do. HalfShares |12 10 0} 6 0 0) 19 to20 | Warrington £23304 10 00 
‘Hangol EN sreciseent y |Royston...........000 j | 100} 10|Wareham 1 
611 5 00 |Ruabon .. 120; 25) Warminster 
|Rugby | so Spee 
y | Rugeley Warwick £15 
Lyme Regis .. | Runcorn.. 7100 Watford... 
Lymington .. IID cinsevncatroead | Welchpool, 3 gy. 
Malmesbury......... 500) 10)/Ryde ... ..10 00:6 00 12 00 Wellingborough ... 
Macclesfield32,0001 Rye... : | Wellington, Salop" 7100 
Maidenhead......... Romsey .. me | Wellington, Smrst. 
300] 50) Maidstone... z 9 00 'Saddleworth......... | Wells, Smrst.£5000 7100 
|Maldon ...... 225] 20/Saffron Walden ...20 00'3150 19 00 Westbury eae ad 
|Marlborough St. Austel ............ | Weston-sup. an 
|Malton (New). |St. Asaph ... 2600' 5) West Ham........... 5 005 00' 5 00 
| Malvern......... St. Colomb 7 | | Whitby ........ ‘ 
Manningtree | St. Helen’s £7500) 7100 Whitehaven ., 
Mansfield £5000 10 00) St. Helier’s! Jersey) | Whitstable ......... 
_ ee | |St. Ives, Hunting. | Whittlesea........... | 
| Margate(seel. of T.| St. Ives. Cornwall F Wigan £10,160 100 0 
'Market Drayton . | 250} 10/St. Neot’s ............ | 1 008 001200 Willenhall............ | 
132} 25 Market Harboro’ 25 00,6 00 30 00 St. Peter’s Port,| Winchelsea... ‘ | 
|Market Raisin...... } | | (Guernsey) ...... ! | | Winslow ............. | 
|Market Weighton | | 320) 25\Salisbury ... 00/6 00, 28to30} 240, 10) Wimborne Minster|10 00 
(eee | | |Sandbach | | | Wimbledon 
70} +10 Maryport 10 00/6 00, 12 O00] 140) 10/Saxmundham 10 00:5 00 10 00 | Wincanton..., 
|Matlock ... | |Scarborough... | | 380! 50 Winchester... 
Melksham . | Sedburgh ... 900; 124/Windsor..... 
| Melton Mow ray .| | | Witham. ....., 
Merthyr ‘Tydvil ...| | Witney. . 
[Mer ...sorrersrerreeee | 290 10 00:5 00 10 00} 4480 10 Wolverhampton ...|10 009 00) 20 00 
| Middleton” £9033! 5 00 [Shaftesbury ....... 4480} 10 do. new shares| 1 509 00| 3100 
| MidsursmerNorton| 5400! 25 Sheffield Uni 124 00) 8 68 25 to 253 | do. deb, £10,000 | 
| Middiesboro’ Shelton, Potteries | 200' 10) Woburn............... 0005 00 10 00 
| Miidenhaii 5 00 (see Brit. Prov.) | 210, 10 Wokingham 000 10 OW 
700! 10, Mitcham ...... “10 0 0/0 00) 14100 Shepton Mallet ... | | _ Woodbridge ......... 
, oe } Sherborne, spuaiidaaatics | 600 24 Woodstock ...| 2100 
70; 10,Monmouth 00:5 0 0} 2914) 5/Shiells (Tynemth.| 9 06/3 00 5 00 ee 
|Monk Wearmouth (Shields (South) ... | } Wotton-un.-Edge 
Moreton in Marsh | _|Shiffnal, Salop ...... | Worcester £29,000 8 00 
Morley (nr. Leeds) 1000; 5\Shipley . ../5 00600 7100 Workington ......... 
Mottram | | [Shipston-on-S tour Worksop& Radford 
Morpeth |Shoreham .......... | Wirksworth ......... 
Nantwich . i Shrewsbury £10, 000! 7 00 Worthing... 
a 400} 10 Skipton ............... 10 00400 lt 00 Wrexham .. 
Needham Market.. | | Sleaford . m | Woolwich Equitbi. 
Newark...... 110 00 250! 10Slough . 10 00 Woolwich Consms. 
250} 20/Newbury ............ 20 00/5 00) 20 00 ; |Smaith . | Woolwich (North) 
13,000! 5|Newcastle &Gates-| . Soham . eopese | | Wymondham., 
head Union ......,5 00/8 00) 7150 [Southwold.. | Yarm.......... 
Newcastle - under -| South Molton .......| | 795) 20/Yarmouth....... i7tol8 
Lyne £6200 | 400 1000} 50!Southampton ...... 132 005 00 Yeadon,near Lee 
600} 5'Newmarket ......... 5 00:6 00) 5 00 \Sowerby, Yorksh. Yeovil ..... f 
a Glost. — (Berwick- | York Untd. 
Newent .........cccees | on-Tweed) ...... | } | 
New Milis £2115) \spilsby .... ee | | | SCOTLAND. 
Newport,M. £11720) 8 00 Staindrop .. 5/Aberdeen............. 3110 416 
320) 50! Newport, Isleof V.33 0 0 5 00 \Stretford .... | \Airdrie .. ol 
|Newport Pagnell ee |Alloa...... 
|Newport, Salop ... Stafford. £10, 000, 5 00) |Anpan .. 
|New Romney ...... Staines and Egham!| | | Anstruther... 3 
Newton Abbot...... Staley Bdg.£15, 000) 10 00 |Ardrossan.. a 
|Newton, Lance....... |Stamford £11,250) |3 0 0| 550} 20/Arbroath ..... 120 00) 7100) 27100 
Northallerton ...... 840! 94) Stockton-on-Tees |91009 00! 8 00 |Auchterarder, ...... 
North Walsham ... 960| 10/Stoke-upon-Trent 10 00 7 00! 12100] 750) 2! Auchtermuchty.....2 00/6 @0| 2 76 
542} 20)Northampion ...... 18 00/10 00) 28 0 500} 10) ,, mnewshares' 8 007 00 10 00 Id al 
Northwich ......... |Stone, Stafford...... | 
Norwich (see Bri- Stoney Stratford .. | | |Banff........ 
tish Pro. £40,000 7 00 Stourbridge .. |Barrhead . 
900! 50| Nottingham ......... 50 00/10 00 Stowmarket t Bathgate... 
900; 50) New shares et 10 00 150; 20 Stratford-ou-Avon 20 007100 30 00 Beith........ 
Nuneaton ..... Stroud .. is | Bervie 3 ‘ 
Oakham........ 169} 10\Swaffham.. 500 500 Biggar ....... ‘ 
Oakhampton Swansea | | Blairgowrie ......... 
200} 10)Odiham, Hants...../10 00) 4 00) 10 00 |Sudbury wi | 400} 6 Borrowstowness..|6 00)5 00! 8 00 
a Sunderland, f | 5) Brechin ....... | 5 00) 8100 8100 
6400 5 Sunderland, new...5 005 00 5 5 of | Bridge of Allan.” 
r eesenes utton (Surrey)... 2| Broughty Fer; | 
Otley, Yorkshire... 50| 10/Sutton-in-Ashfield |10 0 6} \Barntislend colar, 2005 00 8s 00 
Oundle .. j | aR |Campbelton be a 
120} 150/Ozford . 150 0 0} 8 00) 260 00 10 Sydenham............,10 0 0) 6 12 0 iClackmannan 
Over Darwen £8000 5 00 2800} 5'Taunton..... /5 00 Coatbridge... ce 
Padstow .............. Tadcaster .. Coldstream .. 3 
PatelyBridge, Yrk. Tamworth.. eves Collinsburgh f 
250} 20/Penrith .. 115 00)6100) 21 00 Tavistock...... a. Comrie ............ w 
Penryn ..... ee Teignmouth.. i ialenaeagae: 
Penzance .......... = | Crail, Fife. .......... 
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Amount 


Name 
of 
Company. 


of Shares 
issued. 
per Share 
paid up | 
Dividend 
per Cent, 
per Ann. | 
——— 
imouat | 
per sere 
Amount 
paid up 
per Share 
per Cent. 
per Ann, 
Number 
of Shares 
issued. 
Amount 
per Chere 
Dividend| 
per Cent. 
per Ann 


Price. 


Company. Company. 


per Share 
t Price, 


| 





& | Dividend 








= | per Share 


=f 
& 
wa | 
— 


*® | Amount | 
+ 


£ 


| | 
100 
| 


wD 
= 
| 


Stewarton 
Stirling 
Stonehav SB oes 
Stonhouse, Lanr' 


Kinross 
Kirkaldy .. 
5, Kirkeudbrigh 
3) Kirkintulloch, near 

Glasgow Stornoway. 

5) ‘Kirkwall .... - |Stranraer 
5, Kirriemuir = Strathaven, 
*|Lanark Le Hamilton 
| Largo, near Leven 
|Largs 

|Lasswade, n. Edin, 
— - J 
jLeith . 
|Leslie, 
|Lesmahago’ o ° | 
|Leven ¥ | | 
Linlithgow 


ou 


5,Cupar Angus 
10, Cupar Fife ... 
Dalkeith... 
Denny .... 
Dingwall. 
Dornoch 


we OO 

_ 

coco So 
oc c¢ 


800 gy oo 
Troon. 
Wick .. 
Wigton .... 
Wemyss 


Dumbarton. 
Dumfries. 
Dunbar... 
Dunblane. om 
j ear gig 681 
Dundee, new 











Dunfermline... 
Dunkeld 
Dunoon. 





5| Edinburgh Gas Co. 
and Leith Co. 


Ferry Port on Craig 
Fochabers 





F ene ore 
Galashiels. . 
Garlieston.., 
Gatehouse n. 
\Girvan 

25 Glasgow 25 

10 Bienes Ci — 10 
em ani th. 
|Grahamston .. 
'Haddington . 











5 Hamilton .... 


[Belonsburgh 
|Huntly .. 
© Inverary 

400' 1 Inverkeithi 
1200! 10 Zn 
2400, 5 























»» new shares 
Irvine 
Jedburgh 
Johnstone( Paisley) 
Keith 


Kilmarnock . 
Kincardine ......... 
Kinghorn | 
Kingskittlo, Fife... | 











Linton, n. Nobleh. 
Lochee.n. Dundee 
Lochgilphead 
Lochwinnock, near 

Paisley 
Markinch.... 
Mauchline pour 
Maxwell-town, n. 

Dumfries ....... 
Maybole, Ayrshire 
Maryhill, n. Glasg. 
Melrose 








5) Moffat 
13}| Montrose ... 
|Musselburgh 


Neilston, n. Glasg.| | 
Newmills, near | 

Kilmarnock 
Newburgh, Fife 
Newton-on-Ayre 
Newton Stewart 
\North Berwick, n. 

Haddington 
North Queensferry 
Oban ' 


Peterhead .. 
Pittenweem 
Pollokshaws, near 
Glasgow 

|Port Glasgow 
Portobello, n.Edin. 
Prestonpans 
Rutherglen,nGlasg 
|Renfrew, n. Paisley 
Saltcoats 
|Sanquhar . 
Selkirk 
‘South Queensferry 


2|Mid & East Calder 





St. Andrew’s...... os 











IR 

300° 10/Armagh 
Ballinasloe . 

700, 80) Belfast 


00 8 0 0| 


004 00, 
| Ballymena.,. } 
| |Ballymoney . 
| | Ballynahinch 

Carrickfergus 
|Carlow osese 
| lCavan Fagen 
|Cork (see . 
|Cookstown 
5| Clonmel Consumrs 
Drogheda 
19 Dublin Consumers 
Dublin Hibernian | 
| (see United Gen.) ). 
25 Dundalk 
Dungannon . 
5 Downpatrick 
Enniskillen 
Ennise orthy.. 
25 — ay. 





1300 
| 
19,000 


160 
871 


240 
ady 

400° 10 Kilkenny ra 

| Killarney 


Limerick(seeU.G. ) 
§ Limerick Consum. 
15 Londonderry 
7 Lisburn 
10 Lurgan ... 

Mallow ... 


|Newtownlimavady | 
New ry 
\Omagh 

20| Portadown — 
|Portaferry... 

10) Sligo 
| Tipperary 
| Tralee 





| Waterford 





The Gas Works in the undermentioned towns belong to private individuals :— 


Abergavenny. Farsley. 
Bridgenorth. Gainsborough, 
Brompton & Gillingham Goole. 
Carnarvon, Harleston, 
Chester (new). Hatfield. 

Ely. Hertford. 


Holt. 
Hunmanby. 
Huntingdon. 

Hyde (Cheshire) 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
Lynn. 


New Ross. 
Northfleet. 


Oswestry. 
Peterborough. 


Newport I. W.(new). 


Pontypool. 
St. Alban’s. 
Sandwich. 


Seaham Harbour. 


Sheerness. 


Wem. 
Wexford. 
Weymouth, 


Sidmouth. 
Sittingbourne, 
Spalding. 
Waltham Abbey, 


Ware. (2 works) Wisbeach. 


The Gas Works belong to the Corporations, or to Commissioners acting under special acts of Parliament, in the following towns :— 


Greenock. 
Haverfordwest. 
Keighly. 
Knaresborough. 


Carlisle. 
Cashel. 
Coleraine. 
Doncaster. 


Lytham (Lanc.) 
Manchester. 
Milton (Kent). 


Oldham. 
Paisley. 
Rochdale, 


Rothesay. 


Sisbuond (Yorkshire), 


Salford. 


Southport (Lanc.) 
Stockport 
Strabane. 


Walsall. 


Youghall. 


Wells (Norfolk). 


Whitchurch (Salop). 





yrice Current. 





CASTINGS, per Ton. 


Average Weight « of Cast Iron Gas Pipes, per Yana. 


Igin, 2in. 2h in. 3in. din. Sin, 6in. 
16 21 28 33 Sl 7 89 


Tin. 
107 


8i 
1 


26 W9 (7 


- in, in. 
208 lbs. 


in. Qin. 103 in. 





gher. 





Retail Prices are 5 to 10 per cent. | 
| 
! 


S 


Pig Iron, No.1. 


London. Glasgow 


| 
* | Wales. | 


Y en ‘ 
bysh., 

po 
Staffidsh 


Ne 
cas tle. 


*|Der 





NEWCASTLE. 
Unscreened, 


Whitwell Primrose 
Burnhope 

Dean’s Primrose. 
Pelton 


Eighton Moor 
Felling Main 
New Pelton .. 


COALS. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
d. Clay Cross, Deep Main, 
6 per ton, and New Birchwood 
9 SCOTCH CANNEL, 
Boghead .........at Leith 21 
Kirkness 
Capeldrae, first quality 20 
Ditto, second quality 10 
Lothian 16 
Lesmahago at Glasgow 
Ditto at Leith . 
Arniston 


} 6s.6d. per ton. | 














14 and 2 inches Socket Pipes. 
b be 3 do. do. ‘ 
4 and5 do. do, 
6 inches and upwards do. 
Extra for bends, branches, and con- 
nection 


South Pelaw.. 
Waldridge 
Washington Hutton. 
South Peareth....... 
Ramsay’ 's Cannel... 
Cowen’s Cannel 


PaaIek 
cucuco 


Leckgelly 
Lumphinan 





ecco eooscecocoecse| 


Ow UAAAwh) 
oO VUIAIH& 


AaIMaIR vo 


~ 





Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast . 
Tank ~‘rgen i thick and above 
ess — § 


FIRE GOODS, 
Best Bricks, 50s. per 1000, at Newcastle. 
Do. Clay, 12s. per ton do. 


-_ 
ACW 
re 
Coun 


oun 
v 


6) 


a 
Qua © VIIa 


LEAD. 
0 6 23 to £24 per ton. 


0 Soft pig, 
0/6 5 0} 615 





tet et 
oS 
ecooo cecoecesc:. 





vucocoe 
oon 
ecocoecsc co co 


on 





FREIGHTS, per Ton. 
Coastwise—Newcastle. 


8. 
Chatham & Roches. 7 
Cork .. ll 





WROUGHT IRON TUBING, subject to 25 per cent. Discount. 





Wi th. 
| 2inches. | 1¢ inch. eymou 


j | 13 inch. Yatmouth . 
Fe 


| d, 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


1 inch. | inch. 





Boulogne.. 
Barcelona .. 
Bordeaux .. 
Calais ...... 


Patent welded tubes, from 2 to 12 feet, per foot | lv 
Ditto » 6in, to 18 in., each | 
Connecting pieces, or long screws .... 
Bends, springs, and elbows, wrough 
Tees, wrought or cast . 
Crosses, wrought or Gis AE Bali 
Iron cocks 
Ditto, with brass plug 
Diminishing ~_— caps, plugs, and nipples 
Plain sockets . 


Pelkeutene 
Hastings.... 
Ipowih 
Jersey .... 
London .,,,. 
Lowestoft . 


_ 


ASCOKRUAKAKSwoumt 








~ 
CHK SCOSACKMNNWWHF 


~ 


Rotterdam.. 
Rouen .... 
St. Peters 


cc@enwecooco” 





Portsmouth . 
Plymouth ., 





~ 
CKRSCCOUWHR OHH OR 


Sy —_ , quart 
1 quart. 





- 
Samoocscaaceosces oof) 
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| 
AMowoucaacwacam 
ASCMMBOCOROA&wwWoSc> 
Sem OOM ROR OM 
ed 
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